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Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 

request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HOME AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature explains 
home air conditioning — how it affects the 
health, comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and present home 
owners who plan to modernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; economy 
in operation; lasting home values; guaran- 
teed protection. A most valuable booklet 
for anyone owning a home or expecting to 
remodel or build one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure describes 
100 style-leading models at new low prices, 
features specifications unobtainable 
from any other boat builder. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 


Catalog describing a lighting system, using 
standard Mazda Bulbs, designed to protect 
eyes by eliminating glare. Lamps for every 
reading, writing and working need in the 
home, office and industry. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about a 


great advance in low-cost, warm-air heating 
for homes. For home owners only. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock (Par Value 
$3.00 Per Share) available upon request. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION AND 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock available upon 
request. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed and 
accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


CHAIN STORE STATISTICS 


Containing record of operations of 30 chain 
store companies and other information of 
interest to :nvestors. 


HOW TO BE A LIFE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

An informative 30-page booklet covering 
tvery phase of this subject suitable for any- 


one seeking employment which offers a 
future. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative booklet on this subject. 
Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


50 COMMON TYPING FAULTS 
AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


This 24-page booklet written by the world’s 
typing champion is most interestingly illus- 
trated and is filled with invaluable informa- 
tion for the secretary. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


It Is Your Life (Keep Healthy— 
Stay Young—Live Long) by Dr. M. 
M. Rosenberg. Published by Scho- 


lastic Book Press. 450 pp. $2.50. 
What to do after getting sick is al- 
ways a problem; what to do, how- 
ever, to prevent becoming ill and to 
preserve one’s health, is still the 
greater problem. Medical science 
more and more is stressing the point 
of prevention, and of preventive care 
and medicine, as being the ones of 
greater importance. This book, writ- 
ten by a practicing physician of long 
and diversified experience, concerns 
itself to a great extent with the prob- 
lem of the prevention of disease and 
the preservation of health. There is 
a vast fund of medical information in 
it, all clearly written and explained ; 
its twenty-three chapters range all the 
way from the preliminary considera- 
tions of good health and long life to 
the question of long life and how to 
attain it, and touch along the way on 
such topics as personal hygiene, diet, 
weight reduction and underweight, 
vitamins, allergy, the heart and its dis- 
eases, and how to prevent sudden 
death in the prime of life from heart 
disease attacks due to angina pectoris, 
coronary thrombosis, high blood pres- 
sure and arteriosclerosis. There are, 
also, among other vital subjects, ably 
stated discussions on the mind and the 
neuroses. Altogether, this is a good 
book to study and to have on one’s 
shelves for quick reference. 
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M-Day and What It Means to 
You. By Leo M. Cherne. Pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. 103 
pp. (paper cover) $1.00. We have 
all heard a great deal about M-Day, 
the military abbreviation of the words 
Mobilization Day—the first day 
America is at war. But most such 
talk has been loosely conceived and 
uninformed, to say the least. Consid- 
ering the events of the last few 
months, therefore, this book comes 
at a propitious time. Divided into 
three general sections which, in turn, 
discuss the individual, the business- 
man and the citizen, this volume tells 
just what may be expected from the 


elaborate plans which are slated to 
make this nation one great military- 
economic unit in time of war. It tells 
you whether you are subject to the 
draft and what steps can be taken to 
claim deferment; who will be con- 
sidered a necessary worker and who 
will be considered dependents. Busi- 
nessmen are told what changes to 
anticipate, how to protect key work- 
ers against the draft and how to ob- 
tain wartime construction contracts. 


‘Investors are also considered, for the 


author discusses the status of bonds 
and common and preferred stocks in 
the light of M-Day. 


x 


Productivity, Wages and Na- 
tional Income. By Spurgeon Bell. 
Published by The Brookings Institu- 
tion. 356 pp. $3.00. This is an- 
other valuable contribution to the 
Brookings Institution series of studies 
on the operations of the modern capi- 
talistic system, on wealth production 
and distribution. Chief interest in 
this work is concentrated upon the 
relation between capital investment, 
productivity, level of wages and vol- 
ume of employment. The statistical 
analysis comprises several groups of 
industries: manufacturing, mining, 
public utilities, and also subdivisions 
of the manufacturing industries such 
as automobiles and parts, iron and 
steel, tobacco, paper and allied prod- 
ucts, and cotton textiles. The findings 
show how the gains of increased pro- 
ductivity and technological progress 
are distributed among the three con- 
tributing factors, capital, labor and 
the consuming public. 


Economics. By Fred Rogers Fair- 
child, Edgar Stevenson Furniss, and 
Norman Sydney Buck. Published by 
The Macmillan Company. 860 pp. 
$3.00. For all those who wish to 
discuss intelligently the various prob- 
lems of our complicated economic 
system, and who feel uncertain on 
these grounds and have the serious 
desire to learn, this book on eco- 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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CAN THE MARKET WITHSTAND 
BRITISH EMPIRE DEFEAT? 


By Richard H. Longmaid 


Ww France crushed and_ the 
axis war machine ready to roll 
on the British Isles, investors are now 
debating the effect that would be had 
upon the American stock market and 
business, if Britain falls in this im- 
minent encounter. Many investment 
advisors, economists and others take 
the view that if the British do meet 
defeat presently, production, trade 
and equity prices will fall here tem- 
porarily, under the impact of a re- 
newed fear psychosis, an immediate, 
stout export curtailment, a decline in 
commodity prices with a_ resultant 
shrinkage in inventory values, and 
a temporary cessation of forward 
buying by American industry until 
the outlook clears. 

Defeat of Britain would put an 
end, of course, to further British war 
orders here, and would occasion can- 
cellation of part of the original Al- 
lied placements which, over the first 
nine months of the conflict, aggre- 
gated $1.6 billion. Thus a British 
downfall would spell for this country 
an average monthly war-business loss 
of nearly $200 million. Add to this 
the temporary loss of part, if not all, 
of our “normal,” non-war-essential 
trade with the United Kingdom and 
its distant Empire possessions; and 
perhaps a portion of our trade with 
Canada and Latin-America, under 
the ruthless encroachments of the 
victorious, totalitarian nations. Loss 
of these markets might cheat Ameri- 
can industry out of upwards of $100 
million further in valuable export 
business. 


U. S. DEFENSE 


If our national defense program 
were now in full swing, with actual 
monthly expenditures sizeable, these 
cash outlays would more than offset 
the monthly loss on our export trade 
if Britain should presently fall. But 
it will take a few months still to get 
the “defense” plan rolling in high 
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gear. Steel men, for illustration, do 
not expect their industry to feel the 
full force of National Defense out- 
lays before 90 days. Consequently, a 
British collapse at this time would 
jar the American economy. 

That any present defeat of Great 
Britain should spell simply a short, 
sharp recession in production and 
trade rather than a deep depression, 
is predicated upon the reasoning that 
the gaining momentum of our Na- 
tional Defense Program will cushion 
and turn the decline. Currently, the 
Government’s pump priming expendi- 
tures are running at the rate of near- 
ly $300 million a month. By the end 
of the year, according to estimates of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, such monthly outlays, aug- 
mented by “defense” expenditures, 
will be double their present amount. 

When the new tax law was put be- 
fore Congress a few weeks back, it 
was based upon the assumption that 
actual cash expenditures for defense, 
for the 1941 year begun this July 1, 
would total about $3 billion, although 
appropriations and contract authori- 
zations combined now exceed $5 bil- 
lion. If, on top of the original $5 
billion defense plan, the additional 
$4 billion 2-ocean navy and added 
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Whitelaw in The London Daily Herald 


$5 billion army programs are legis- 
lated and undertaken, actual Federal 
defense expenditures for the 1941 
fiscal period will increase sharply 
over the $3 billion figure. Because 
of the ‘“‘defense’”’ expenditures, then, 
over the months ahead, total govern- 
ment disbursements, both for civil 
and military purposes, for the 1941 
fiscal year, are expected to exceed 
$12.5 billion, as against the figure of 
$9.5 billion expended in the fiscal 
period just closed. 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


It can therefore be readily seen 
that defense expenditures alone, a 
few months hence, will be running 
at the monthly rate of $300 million 
or more, and will more than offset 
loss of such international trade as 
might occur, should the British be 
beaten. And the downfall of Great 
Britain would only serve to gal- 
vanize the National Defense Pro- 
gram into a maximum of effort and 
expenditure. This program, in turn, 
will promote private corporate ex- 
penditures for purpose of industrial 
expansion so that as the result of both 
private and Federal disbursements, 
our national income, now at $70 bil- 
lion, is expected to mount to $80 bil- 
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lion for the fiscal year 1941. Thus, 
later on the monthly flow of funds 
into industry will be tremendous. 

Beyond the stimulating effect of 
this colossal defense scheme, we must 
remember that business, which has 
recently staged a virile, broad, bal- 
anced recovery, is in a_ stronger, 
healthier position than it was in 1937. 
Then, production, inventories and 
prices were generally higher, “sup- 
ply” and “demand” relationships were 
out of kilter, the Government had 
curtailed its prime-the-pump expendi- 
tures and had instituted deflationary 
banking controls over credit supply. 
Then came a savage, one-year defla- 
tion, carrying the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average down to 98.95 by the 
end of March, 1938; and reducing 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
industrial production from 118 in 
May, 1937, to 76 in May, 1938. Then 
there was much to liquidate. At the 
moment there appears less—should 
Britain fall. 

If the imminent axis attack on the 
British Isles fails and the war drags 
on, a business boom seems assured 
for the balance of this year and for 
months beyond. In that event, there 
is very fair chance that we shall have 


COMING ARTICLES 


Stock Prices Too Low? 
A Statistical Measurement 


= 


A Story of a 
Chemical Company’s Growth 


seen the rock-bottom lows of the 
primary bear market decline—indeed, 
it is possible then, that a new, major 
bull market will have been launched, 
as was the case in the Spring of 
1939, following the pee-wee bear 
market of that year. As for the busi- 
ness recovery, eventually the higher 
taxes and rising costs will throttle 
present increases in profits, profit 
margins and national income. But 
for some months, at least, there is 
room for respective rises. 

Whether the British fall or not, 
from a long range standpoint our 
national economy must pay dearly for 
the new, colossal arrnament program, 
doubly dearly or worse if Germany 
conquers Great Britain and our de- 


fense outlays are frantically pegged 
to the “nth” degree. In any event, 
public purchasing power will at a 
later date wane, when the consumer 
feels the painful pinch of the op- 
pressive new income taxes. Demand 
will then fall while production will 
be curbed, and a vicious downward 
spiral in production and trade will 
follow. 

Turning to the stock market, we 
find it marking time again after its 
sharp, upward movement from the 
panic lows. Generally these counter- 
swing rebounds retrace, on average, 
about 50 per cent of the immediate- 
ly preceding leg of market decline— 
the April-June drop in this instance. 
So far the industrial average has re- 
covered only 31 per cent of the 
ground lost, while the rails have re- 
traced a round 40 per cent of their 
recent decline. While it is possible 
that the market has completed its re- 
bound, and will turn down again to 
“test” its panic lows, there remains 
fair possibility that the counter-swing 
will extend its upswing. Eventual 
testing, however, of the panic lows, 
will give us our cue as to whether 
the major downtrend is reversing its 
position, or has farther to go. 


FIRST HALF PROFITS ROSE SHARPLY 


he adjusted index of industrial 

production compiled by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board averaged 109 per 
cent of the 1923-25 base during the 
first half of 1940, against 97 per cent 
for the comparable period of 1939. As 
might be expected in view of this sub- 
stantial increase in the rate of busi- 
ness activity, corporate profits in the 
most recent period were, in general, 
well ahead of those recorded a year 
ago. 

Of the corporations which have 
thus far reported their operating re- 
sults for the first half, the five largest 
percentage gains were shown by 
Remington Arms, Bridgeport Brass, 
Republic Steel, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel and Youngstown Steel Door. 
In the first two cases, however, the 
significance of the large percentage 
improvement is impaired by the fact 
that the earnings of these organiza- 
tions in the first half of 1939 were 
rather small, providing a very low 
base for comparison. 


Remington Arms has received sub- 
stantial ammunition orders in recent 
months, but the other four companies, 
despite the fact that they are poten- 
tial armament beneficiaries, have as 
yet received little if any direct bene- 
fit from the national defense program. 
The metal fabricating, steel and rail 
equipment fields have undoubtedly 
been stimulated to some extent by the 
prospect of future defense orders, but 
their recent prosperity has been due 
primarily to larger demand for peace- 
time uses. 

Other heavy industry groups which 
have been subject to much the same 
beneficial influence, with a tinge of 
prospective war business thrown in 
for good measure, include the auto 
accessory, non-ferrous metal mining, 
electrical equipment, chemical, ma- 
chinery and machine tool categories, 
and the great majority of enterprises 
in these classifications reported im- 
provement over the results of the first 
half of last year. 


Merchandising organizations also 
showed larger profits, reflecting the 
higher level of public purchasing 
power. Five paper companies have 
published first half operating results 
thus far; all earned more money this 
year than last despite the fact that 
three units normally purchase the 
major portion of their pulp require- 
ments. The good showing of the lat- 
ter is due to their foresight in acquir- 
ing substantial quantities of pulp 
prior to the advance in the price of 
this material. 

Small declines were witnessed in 
the earnings of a number of food pro- 
ducers, due largely to increased costs 
and in some cases to reduction of in- 


ventories by wholesalers and retail- 


ers. All four tire makers reporting 
showed smaller earnings despite the 
good level of unit sales, since com- 
petitive conditions did not permit 
them to adjust prices sufficiently to 
offset the much higher cost of crude 
rubber. 
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Harris & Ewing 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT—THE NOMINEE WITH THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


THE NEW DEAL’S PLATFORM 


Like the Republican platform, it aims to keep us out of war. Beyond that, ° 


the New Deal stands by its principles. But neither platform will decide 
the election. It will depend on the candidate, and not the party label, 
and on the third term question and the doctrine of indispensability. 


nly one plank of the Democratic 
O platform provides a similarity to 
the Republican pledges made at 
Philadelphia, and this is found in the 
preamble wherein it is promised not 
to participate in foreign wars, or to 
send our army, navy or air forces 
outside of the Americas except in case 
of attack. And in a closing gesture 
as to foreign policy the platform 
favors rigorously to uphold and de- 
fend the Monroe Doctrine. 


FOREIGN POLICY? 


Hence in respect to our foreign 
policy, the spirit of the two parties is 
one of mutual accord so far as re- 
flected by the platforms. Yet this 
pledge had hardly been made before 
President Roosevelt in his acceptance 
speech firmly declared he had not 
altered one whit anything he has said 
relating to foreign affairs. Because of 
the provocative nature of many of 
those statements, a good many people 
are left up in the air as to whether 
the Democratic Party means one 
thing and he another. 

Beyond this single section of the 
platform the comparison ends and the 
cleavage between the two parties be- 
gins. The rest is characteristically 
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By Louis Guenther 


New Dealish, bestowing immeasur- 
able praise upon the reforms it has 
inaugurated and claiming accomplish- 
ments which will remain for the elec- 
torate to determine whether they have 
been translated into realities. 

Platforms are not going to decide 
this election. This is indicated by a 
recent Gallup poll, revealing that less 
than 25 per cent of the people read 
or pay any attention to political plat- 
forms. Probably a majority still re- 
member the pledges made by the 
Democrats in 1932, and how far afield 
the President strayed from them. 

It will be the character of the candi- 
dates, the faith the American people 
will attach to their public utterances 
on the vital issues the Nation faces. 
that will formulate the decision of the 
majority of voters. 

The coming campaign is unlikely 
to resolve itself into a high plane of 
intelligent discussion of paramount 
issues, for which so many had hoped 
because of the critical conditions and 
the grave necessity to present to the 
totalitarian nations a unity of domi- 
nant purposes while preserving our 
democratic form of government. 

The Democratic convention had 
hardly gone into session before it be- 


came evident what its line of attack 
on the opposition will take. The tem- 
porary chairman, Senator Bankhead, 
in his key note address by innuendo 
assailed Wendell L. Willkie, the Re- 
publican nominee; and that barrage 
was followed up by Senator Barkley, 
who characterized the coming battle 
as one of kilowatts. 

From these utterances, which must 
have met with the approval of the 
President, it is evident that a bitter 
partisan spirit will be emphasized in 
the campaign—which is much to be 
regretted, 


WEIGHTIER QUESTIONS 


It is needless to discuss platforms 
and what weight they may have on 
the electorate. There are few weighti- 
er questions which will be decided 
this fall by the voters. The cleavage 
already apparent in the ranks of the 
Democratic party indicates that party 
labels are going to be cast aside this 
year, and men will vote in accord- 
ance to their solemn convictions for 
the leader to whom they think they 
can most safely trust the Govern- 
ment. 

In all probability the political prin- 
ciple which will determine the judg- 
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ment of many of our people is that of 
a third term for a President, the 
nomination for which Roosevelt has 
accepted despite his statement that he 
would have preferred to retire to the 
‘ private life of a country squire. How 
deeply rooted the prejudice is against 
any President perpetuating himself 
in office will once and for all time 
be settled in this election. 

The one factor in this election for 
which the voters can be grateful is 
the character of the respective candi- 
dates. Each represents a principle, 
so the issue is squarely cut and when 
the decision is made there will remain 
no doubt where the perference lies 
in respect to what form of Govern- 
ment the people wish to have. 


CARDINAL ISSUES 


Hence the cardinal issues, although 
not so stated in the platform of either 
the New Deal or the Republican 
Party, are these: 

Whether the people are satisfied 
with what has been accomplished in 
the seven years Roosevelt has been in 
power. On that record most voters 
already have formed their opinion. 


If the people should really feel that 
any one man is indispensable, such 
a conviction would be a severe in- 
dictment of the intelligence of our 
nation which has confronted many 
other crises without failing to find the 
right man at the right time. 


And whether we as a people are 


willing to perpetuate a political party 
or an individual in power, which 
would be signified if the aspiration of 
the President for a third term is 
gratified, for then no barriers would 
be raised against a fourth or a fifth 
term and in that situation could we 
assert any longer that we live in a 
democracy of free peoples? . 

These are the grave problems 
awaiting the decision of the Ameri- 
can electorate. 

In many respects though in differ- 
ent form, for America 1940 is as 
critical as was 1860, because the 
nature of her political leanings and 
the course of her future destiny hinge 
on the decision that the electorate will 
make at the coming November poll. 


7% FROM A WELL PROTECTED DIVIDEND 


Safeway’s $3 rate was covered better than twice over 


last year. 


Has shown a profit and paid dividends 


in every year since formation of present company. 


years ago there ap- 
peared in Los Angeles a new 
grocery chain—a short chain, to be 
sure, consisting of only four links. 
. But it formed the nucleus for an or- 
ganization that by 1926 was to grow 
to 322 stores, all located in Southern 
California. In that year the company 
reincorporated, and the present Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., emerged. Later that 
year several other grocery chains 
were acquired, extending Safeway’s 
sales territory to a number of other 
Western states. Further acquisitions 
were made over the ensuing years, 
and new stores were opened, until in 
1932 an average of 3,411 outlets were 
operated. 

In view of the business conditions 
prevailing at the time, this expansion 
appears to have been too extensive 
and too swift. Sales per store, which 
had risen from $75,000 in 1926 to 
$91,000 in 1929, dropped to less than 
$67,000 in 1933. But this was a situ- 
ation that was speedily corrected. 
Unprofitable units were resolutely 
eliminated and other outlets were 
consolidated, relocated ‘nd mod- 
ernized. At the end of last year, the 
number of stores operated had been 
cut to 2,859, and the total had been 
still further reduced to 2,625 by July 
6 of this year. As of last December, 


about 36 per cent of the outlets were 
located in California, Washington 
ranking next with 7.5 per cent; other 
regions in which important repre- 
sentation was held included Canada, 
the District of Columbia, Oregon, 
Texas, Colorado and Oklahoma. 

Despite the reduction in the num- 
ber of individual establishments, sales 
set a new record last year, and re- 
peated this performance in each of 
the first seven four-week periods of 
1940. This was made possible by a 
tremendous increase in the volume 
done by each unit; sales per store 
in 1939 amounted to $130,000, a sum 
far greater than that reported by any 
other grocery chain. About 17 per 
cent of sales last year came from 
wholesaling operations, but even after 
making allowance for this factor 
Safeway still led the field in the 
amount of business done per outlet 
operated. 

The company’s preeminence in this 
respect may be traced largely to the 
establishment and aggressive promo- 
tion of meat and other non-grocery 
divisions. At the end of 1926 less 
than 16 per cent of the grocery stores 
in the chain contained meat markets, 
but by December 31 of last year the 
proportion had been boosted to more 
than 91 per cent, the largest ratio 


for any major chain. Another factor 
has been the management’s emphasis 
on establishing stores with parking 
lot facilities; still another, the good- 
will created by an active public re- 
lations program, including regular 
campaigns designed to move crops in 
territories in which the company 
operates. 

The expanding volume of business 
done required additional working 
capital in 1935 and 1936, and at the 
end of the latter year the company 
had borrowed $10 million from banks. 
In mid-1937 it was considered de- 
sirable to fund these obligations, and 
Safeway accordingly issued $15 mil- 
lion of ten-year 4 per cent debentures, 
the extra $5 million being used for 
general corporate purposes. Last year 
the debentures were retired with the 
proceeds of serial bank loans on which 
the company pays only 214 per cent; 
this move saved $179,000 annually 
in interest charges, an amount equal 
to 22 cents a common share. In April 
of the current year additional 5 per 
cent preferred stock was sold, per- 
mitting the company to add $2.2 mil- 
lion to working capital, retire the 6 
per cent and 7 per cent preferred 
shares and still save $82,300 a year in 
preferred dividend requirements. 

The company’s future prosperity 
seems assured. This system has nev- 
er been seriously hampered by dis- 
criminatory taxation, and in any case 
the chain store tax menace appears 
to have abated as a result of a greater 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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THE BASIC 


INFLUENCE 


BUSINESS CYCLES 


In recent years, Government’s “contributions to purchas- 


ing power” have taken the place of private investments 


and capital expenditures as business trend determinants. 


Effects of spending under arms program will differ con- 
siderably from the results of past “pump priming.” 


Or a few weeks ago the total 
cost of the emergency national de- 
fense program as then envisaged was 
estimated at $5 billion to $6 billion. 
The scope of armament planning has 
broadened so rapidly that the aggre- 
gate cost of the defense measures now 
projected is believed to be in excess 
of $14 billion. Quite possibly the 
ultimate total will exceed $20 billion 
over the next three or four years, 
depending upon events which are un- 
predictable at the present time. But 
apart from the evidence that the size 
of the defense program is growing by 
leaps and bounds, and the sure impli- 
cation that these efforts are going to 
place a heavy burden of debt. and 
taxes upon the American public, the 
significance of these astronomical to- 
tals is rather limited. 


DEFICIT SPENDING 


From the viewpoint of those who 
wish to gauge the effects upon the 
country’s business, the amounts of 
money to be disbursed are less im- 
portant than the questions of when 
and how it is to be spent. (Also the 
extent to which additional govern- 
ment expenditures are offset by new 
taxes; this subject has been covered 
in several articles in recent issues.) 
To clarify these points, a few illus- 
trations taken from the record of def- 
icit spending of a different type may 
be helpful. 

Since the early years of the Roose- 
velt Administration, the governmental 
spending policies have been largely 
gyided by the theories of the “pump 
priming” school of economists. When 
the expenditures of private industry 
are insufficient to maintain the na- 
tional income at a satisfactory level 
—according to this theory—the Gov- 
ernment must make good the defi- 
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ciency by spending large sums in ex- 
cess of its receipts, thus contributing 
to the “stream of national purchasing 
power.” The two main difficulties in 
this approach to economic planning 
are found in its tendency to discour- 
age private initiative and the seeming 
impossibility of timing the flow of 
government funds in such a way as 
to effectively level off the hills and 
valleys of the business cycle. 

The net deficits of the Government 
increased steadily from early 1934 
through the last half of 1936; then 
deficit spending was sharply curtailed 
in 1937 and the first half of 1938. 
The trend was again sharply reversed 
in the last half of that year. Up to 
that time, the fluctuations of general 
business activity and the stock mar- 
ket evidenced a fairly close correla- 


.tion with the changes in the magni- 


tude of government deficit spending. 
Other influences played an important 
part, especially in the 1937-1938 
slump. Nevertheless, it may be con- 
ceded that government spending be- 
came a dominant influence in the na- 
tional economy, if not the predomi- 
nant one. 

In addition to the inability to time 
government spending in such a way 
as to smooth out the curves (as 
shown by the violent and erratic 
swings in the business indices in re- 
cent years), there were qualitative 
deficiencies in the spending methods. 
A large part of the billions expended 
went for farm benefits related to cur- 
tailment of production, and non-pro- 
ductive relief projects of the “leaf- 
raking” or ‘‘boondoggling’’ type. 
Other large sums were allocated to 
the erection of schools, post offices, or 
other public works; these projects, 
although affording temporary stimu- 
lation to the building industry, were 


in other respects non-productive in 
the economic sense of the term. 
Where production facilities were cre- 
ated through PWA grants and loans, 
or other governmental advances, all 
too frequently they were for the pur- 
pose of building municipal power 
plants or other projects which were 
to compete directly with existing pri- 
vately owned facilities, thus destroy- 
ing or impairing the value of private 
capital investment. 

The net result has been that the 
periods of business recovery under 
the New Deal have been unbalanced ; 
the stimulation to business provided 
by the spending programs has been 
concentrated largely in the consum- 
ers’ goods industries. The manufac- 
ture of durable goods has advanced 
to levels approximating or exceeding 
the estimated “normal” only for brief 
periods, which have been followed by 
sharp declines in general business ac- 
tivity. 

The latest period in which the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
durable goods activity rose above that 
for non-durable goods was October, 
1939, to January, 1940. This ad- 
vance, however, was based largely 
upon psychological factors arising 
from the war; a new incentive for 
building up inventories had_ been 
created. 


NEW CAPITAL? 


The lopsided nature of the business 
recoveries of recent years reflects not 
only the Administration’s spending 
policies but also the inadequacy of 
private capital investment. Flotations 
of securities other than refunding op- 
erations, i.e., new capital issues (as 
compiled by The Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle), have been very 
small in recent years. The highest 
level since 1931 was reached in 1936, 
with a total of $1.2 billion. This 
compares with $4.3 billion in 1926 
and much higher totals from 1927 
through 1929. The theory that gov- 
ernment financing has largely sup- 
planted private activity in the capital 
markets does not tell the whole story 
with respect to capital expenditures. 
Studies made by economists of the 
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Federal Reserve Board (published in 
the September, 1939, Bulletin) show 
that private capital expenditures have 
been much larger than the statistics 
for “new money” bond and_ stock 
flotations would indicate. The neces- 
sary funds have been obtained from 
depreciation reserves, liquidation of 
other assets and to some extent 
through reduction of working capital. 

Nevertheless, the total capital ex- 
penditures have been far below any 
reasonable concept of normal, and 
conservative economists have insisted 
that the only hope for a well balanced 
and lasting business recovery lies in 
a return to a rate of capital outlays 


sufficient to keep the capital goods 
industries busy for periods of more 
than a few months at a time. A sus- 
tained revival of the private capital 


‘markets has been regarded as the 


only sound basis for prosperity in the 
capital goods industries. 

Now that the country is committed 
to a huge spending program for na- 
tional defense, any hope that govern- 
ment deficit financing will be sup- 
planted by private capital flotations 
as the major factor in the domestic 
economy will probably have to be 
abandoned, at least for the next year 
or two. There may be some stimula- 
tion of corporate new money financ- 


ing through private channels, depend- 
ing upon later developments. At the 
present time, it appears that govern- 
ment agencies will finance most of 
the plant expansion and rehabilitation 
necessitated by defense requirements, 
and the repercussions on peacetime 
industries are difficult to estimate. 
However, spending under the defense 
program will show some important 
differences from the nature of the 
previous spending-lending plans. Al- 
though not labeled as a “pump prim- 
ing’ effort, it is expected to work 
along those lines, and if taxes and 
other restrictive factors are not too 


(Please turn to page 31) 


HEAVY INDUSTRY’S JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES 


There is little that Allis-Chalmers doesn’t cover in 


the capital goods line—and successfully at that. 


llis-Chalmers is one of those 
companies that does a lot of 
traveling in diverse company. Most 
of the time, it is to be found on the 
huge farms of the Middle West, the 
great plantations of the South, the 
giant orchards of the Far West and 
the many medium and smaller-sized 
farms that spell home and work for 
millions of people. But it also goes 
to sea in warships and in merchant 
vessels, digs down beneath the earth 
in mining operations, journeys deep 
into the forest to join lumber camps 
and thinks nothing of being present 
when some great hydroelectric, flood 
control or reclamation project is 
under way. Allis-Chalmers, in other 
words, is one of our most important 
manufacturers of farm implements, 
electrical equipment and _ industrial 
machinery, and its products are 
known throughout the world. 

Things were not always the same, 
however. Years ago, for example, 
production of agricultural equipment 
was only a minor part of the business. 
Now it is the dominant activity, ac- 
counting for about 60 per cent of last 
vear’s sales; the electrical and indus- 
trial divisions contributed roughly 25 
per cent and 15 per cent, respectively. 
Then again, character of the com- 
pany’s farm equipment market has 
changed. The explanation for this 
encompasses the entire agricultural 
implement industry and furnishes one 


of the most interesting commentaries 
on Allis-Chalmers’ operations. 

Up to a relatively short time ago, 
use of the power tractor and ma- 
chinery such as reaper-binder-thresh- 
er combines were limited almost en- 
tirely to large farms. This was ac- 
counted for by two _ factors—the 
equipment’s size and its relatively 
high price. In 1937, however, Allis- 
Chalmers was one of the two com- 
panies that moved to correct this 
situation—and, incidentally, capitalize 
upon a tremendous potential demand. 
It introduced a line of “baby” tractors 
for use on small-acreage farms and 
made it available to farmers at about 
half the cost of larger units. Success 
was immediate. And it was not long 
before the entire industry was in the 
field. A year or two later, the com- 
pany put out a new all-crop harvester 
designed for the small farmer, and a 
substantially similar experience fol- 
lowed. 

Allis-Chalmers, then, may be set 
down as something of a leader in the 
agricultural implement industry. This 
is also true of its electrical equipment 
activities, where it ranks next to Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse in im- 
portance. Together with its remain- 
ing division—industrial machinery— 
it is evident that this company is 
pretty much of a “heavy industry” or- 
ganization. With that in mind, let 
us see what it has been able to do 


in the way of earnings and dividends. 

Most outstanding, perhaps, is that 
since incorporation in its present form 
about a quarter of a century ago, only 
four deficits have been reported. The 
first of these came in 1914, the initial 
year of operation. The three others 
followed successively in the depres- 
sion years 1932 through 1934. Illus- 
trating its growth potentialities, the 
operating high point came in 1937. 
At approximately $87.4 million, sales 
scored a record in that year, and net 
income expanded to $7.8 million, or 
$4.42 a share. 

Just for the sake of comparison, 
here is how operations stacked up in 
1929: sales, $45.3 million; net in- 
come, $4.3 million ; per share earnings 
(adjusted for the 4-for-1 split in that 
year), $3.78. A drop in billings and 
higher manufacturing costs cut sharp- 
ly into 1938 profit, which equalled 
$1.44 a share. Last year, costs were 
kept fairly well in hand and profit 
rose to $2.09 per share. But improve- 
ment was restricted by effects of a 
strike in the second quarter. 

Considering the company’s heavy 
dependence upon capital goods ac- 
tivity, dividend record has been bet- 
ter-than-average. On the old $100 
par stock, payments were begun in 
1920 and continued in every subse- 
quent year until the split-up in 1929, 
The present no-par issue suspenged 
payments in 1932 and did not resume 
until 1936. Peak payments were in 
1937, at $3.50 a share, while dis- 
bursements amounted to $1.50 in 1938 
and $1.25 last year. Thus far in the 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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GEARING PORTFOLIO 
REAL OBJECTIVES 


A study of a portfolio which failed in all important 
respects to meet the individual’s requirements. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager, 
Financial World Research Bureau 


of the individual's 
investment objectives and ap- 
plication of the proper investment 
policy to the formulation of the port- 
folio are the most important factors 
in investment planning. Yet it is sur- 
prising how many investors fail to 
appreciate their real objectives, fol- 
lowing a course which is entirely in- 
consistent with their actual circum- 
stances and requirements and usually 
leading to unhappy results. 

Here is an example of an untenable 
situation and one which is in need of 
rather drastic treatment. This is the 
case of a retired investor, dependent 
upon the income from his securities 
for living expenses, which amount to 
approximately $2,000 annually. It 
should be obvious to any impartial 
observer that protection of capital and 
assurance of income should motivate 
the formulation of investment policy 
but a glance at the original portfolio, 
consisting of three volatile equities, 
indicates rather clearly that these ob- 
jectives have been ignored. 


UNFULFILLED HOPES 


Actually this investor believed that 
his income requirements could be met 
from profits on common stocks. What 
he failed to realize, however, was 
that such a course involved a high 
degree of risk and that he was not 
in a position to assume it. Instead 
of any profits being available, the 
portfolio shows a depreciation of 22 
per cent from cost. It may be argued 
that prevailing quotations are low in 
relation to current and prospective 
earnings and that all or part of the 
loss should be recovered eventually. 
That may be true, but the fact re- 
mains that there are definite specula- 
tive risks which must be assumed— 
and this investor cannot afford to 
carry these risks. 
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What is the proper approach to the 
solution of this problem? Is it an 
immediate transfer of the funds to a 
list of high grade bonds and preferred 
stocks to assure the maintenance of 
dollar income? Or should a more 
liberal policy be followed, taking ad- 
vantage of opportunities now avail- 
able to secure attractive yields and at 
the same time make some provision 
for appreciation of capital ? 

The first course would be the safest 
so far as the maintenance of dollar 
income is concerned, but it would not 
provide for a decline in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar concomitant 
with a rising price level. Consider- 
ing general business and market con- 
ditions, the second course appears the 
most practicable at this time. This 
will involve the liquidation of a large 


part of present holdings and the real- 
location of the proceeds to more con- 
servative income producing securities. 

In making provision for reinvest- 
ment, approximately half of the pro- 
ceeds have been directed to medium 
grade bonds and preferred stocks. All 
ot the companies so represented are 
bulwarked by adequate finances and 
have demonstrated ability over a 
period of years to earn interest and 
dividend requirements by satisfactory 
margins. The balance of the proceeds 
has been used for the acquisition of 
a diversified group of equities, the 
larger portion of which are in the in- 
come category. A few of the more 
conservative business cycle stocks 
have been included as a moderate 
hedge against inflationary develop- 
ments. 


INCOME INCREASED 


Based on 1939 disbursements, the 
issues sold returned an income of 
$600. The replacements will increase 
this income to $2,195.50 or a yield 
of 6.3 per cent. The revised program 
is not conservative in the academic 
sense, but it appears more adequately 
to meet the requirements of this in- 
vestor and is a more realistic ap- 
proach to his problem under existing 
conditions. 


AN “OUT-OF-GEAR” PORTFOLIO 

Current Annual 

Amount Tssue: Cost Value Income 
1,500 shs. Amer. Rolling Mill............... $21,000 $16,500 are 
14,000 10,000 S800 
$53,600 $41,800 $800 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
Securities to be Sold 

Current Annual 

Amount Issue: Value Income 
1,300 shs. Amer. Roiling $14,300 
7,500 S600 

Securities to be Bought Current 

Current Annual 

Amount Issue: Value Income 
3,000 Continental Gas & Elec. 5s 1978............ 2,700 150.00 
30 shs. Armour & Co. (Del.) 7% pfd............... 3,060 210.00 
30 shs. Amer. Wat. Wks. & Elec. $6 pfd........... 2,700 180.00 
2,700 187.50 
75 Comsolidated 2,100 150.00 
50 shs. General American Transportation.......... 2,150 125.00 
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Ratings are from THe FinaNciAL Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


in the magazine. 
information 


Refer to 
and 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1940 


American Brake Shoe B 

Cyclical potentialities warrant 
placement of speculative funds in 
shares, now around 34 (paid 70 cents 
so far this year). Since brake shoe 
business follows carloading trends 
rather closely, sales increases are out- 
lined over balance of 1940. At the 
same time, armament orders may 
supplement educational contracts re- 
ceived thus far. Reflecting favorable 
level of automobile and miscellaneous 
machinery demand, first half earnings 
rose to the equivalent of $1.41 a 


share, from $1.01 a year earlier. 
(Also FW, May 1.) 
Bayuk Cigars B 


Current and prospective income 
warrants retention of shares, now 
around 27 (indicated ann, rate, $1; 
yield, 3.7%). Ostensibly still out- 
stripping gains in the cigar industry 
as a whole, Bayuk reported net of 
$2.36 in the first six months. This 
compares with $1.75 a share in the 
like 1939 period and represents a 
record earnings pace. While an ex- 
tra payment is expected this year, it 
is likely to be comparatively small. 
This reflects retirement of preferred 
stock out of earnings. (Also FW, 
June 19.) 


Beech-Nut A+ 

Status as an income producer war- 
rants retention of stock, recently 
priced at 112 (ann. div., $4 plus ex- 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
CLOSED SATURDAYS 
During the months of July 
and August the New York office 
of Tue FinancraL Wortp at 
21 West Street will be closed all 
day Saturday. 
Louis GUENTHER 
Publisher 
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tras; yield on $5.75 paid last year, 
5.1%). With best period of the year 
still ahead, Beech-Nut has a good 
chance to set a new earnings peak 
in 1940. This is indicated by first 
half earnings of roughly $1.5 million, 
or $3.34 a share. If this rate is mere- 
ly maintained over balance of the 
year, profit will surpass the former 
record of approximately $2.8 million, 
or $6.51 a share, set in 1928. 


Briggs Manufacturing B 

Improved operating outlook war- 
rants retention of shares on a specu- 
lative basis; approx. price, 17 (paid 
$1 so far this year). Until August 
1, when new model production is 
scheduled to begin, company’s chief 
activity will continue to be in the 
plumbing ware and tool-and-die divi- 
sions. Meanwhile, there is a strong 
possibility that this company will re- 
ceive additional quantities of airplane 
sheet-metal work, for engineering 
talent and facilities are well suited 
to this type of operation. (Also FW, 
June 12.) 


General Foods A 

Shares, recently quoted at 41, are 
attractive for income (ann, rate, $2; 
yield, 4.8%). With second quarter 
net undergoing a_ sizeable decline, 
company’s results in the first six 
months were equal to $1.34 a share, 
compared with $1.44 in the like 
period a year ago. The drop was 


FORCED CONVERSION FOR 
PHILIP MORRIS PREFERRED 


mainder of that issue at $107.50 a share, as of August 30. 


accounted for by setting up of larger 
reserves for increased taxes and _ re- 
duction of inventories by many whole- 
salers and retailers in June. These 
may be considered more or less non- 
recurring in nature. From a straight 
operating standpoint, both sales and 
earnings in April and May exceeded 
those of last year. (Also FW, July 
24.) 


Mathieson Alkali C+ 

Prospects for continued improve- 
ment justify commitments in shares, 
recently quoted at 24 (ann. div., 
$1.50). Aided by elimination of Ger- 
man competition, Mathieson seems 
well on the way to reporting its best 
profit since 1930. Reflecting increased 
domestic consumption of regular 
products plus a substantial movement 
of its new synthetic salt cake, first 
half profit was 91 cents a share. In 
the like 1939 period, per share equiva- 
lent was 31 cents. (Also FW, Mar. 
27.) 


National Distillers B 

At present prices, around 20, 
shares are an attractive purchase 
where liberal income is the primary 
consideration (ann. div., $2; yield, 
10%). Increased taxes are a factor 
to contend with, but well sustained 
purchasing power should hold sales 
at satisfactory levels over the remain- 
ing months of 1940, In common with 
other distillers, National experienced 


Philip Morris has moved 
to eliminate its preferred 
stock by calling the re- 


Last sale of 


the preferred was 136 on January 23 this year. And on Wednesday, it 


was quoted 112 bid, offered at 136. 


Apparent discrepancy between cur- 


rent market quotation and redemption price is explained by the conversion 
feature. The preferred is exchangeable into 1% shares of common. With 
this issue selling at 79, market value of the preferred is $118.50 a share. 
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unusually heavy volume in the 
ond quarter as a result of consumer 
stocking to beat the tax rise. This 
is understood to have sent period 
sarnings ahead of the 53 cents a 
share shown in the March quarter 
and well in excess of the like period 


of 1939. (Also FW, Mar. 6.) 


scc- 


National Gypsum C+ 

At prevailing levels, around 6%, 
shares are suitable for purchase as 
alow priced speculation in the build- 
ing industry. Sales uptrend which 
began in the second quarter is ex- 
pected to continue throughout the 
summer, with favorable effects on 
arnings. In 1939, first half profit 
was equal to 45 cents a share. Be- 
cause of bad weather in the early 
months and increased costs arising 
largely from new construction, first 
half results in the current year are 
understood to have fallen short of 
this figure. Nevertheless, full year 
earnings may duplicate—or even ex- 
ceed—the 95 cents a share shown in 


1939. (Also FW, Feb. 21.) 

Nehi Corp. B 
Further growth possibilities war- 

rant retention of shares as a low 


priced speculation; recent quotation, 
10 (paid 12% cents so far this year 
on present shares). This newcomer 
to the Big Board manufactures car- 
bonated beverages sold under the 
“Nehi” tradename. Its two most im- 
portant products are “Royal Crown 
Cola” and “Par-T-Pak,” both of 
which are enjoying increasing con- 
sumer acceptance. About 70 per cent 


of volume was derived from southern 
states last year, 


but proportion in 


other sections of the country is ex- 
panding. Last April a stock dividend 


of 400 per cent was declared. 


Patino Mines D+ 
Even at current low levels, around 
6%, shares remain fundamentally un- 
attractive. Recent interest in Patino 
Mines has all but petered out and 
market gains have been canceled. 
suying came into the stock on talk of 
processing Bolivian tin as a national 
defense measure which would of 
course mean increased business for 
this unit. Nothing of a definite na- 
ture has yet been decided, however. 
And besides, even granting expanded 
volume, it is still doubtful whether 
stockholders would receive commen- 
surate benefits of such a develop- 
ment. (Also FW, May 22.) 


Penick & Ford B+ 

Retention of present positions in 
shares is warranted, largely for in- 
come; recent price, 50 (indicated 
ann. rate, $3; yield, 69%). Because 
of relatively firm corn prices, profit 
margins have not been so liberal thus 
far in 1940. This is reflected in first 
half results, which declined to $1.27 
a share, from $1.54 in the like 1939 
period. Operating trends of Penick 
& Ford are characteristically difficult 
to predict. But even with profits 
under year-ago levels, excellent fi- 
nances appear to assure maintenance 
of the dividend. (Also FW, June 5.) 
Rustless Iron & Steel C+ 

Now around 10 (N. Y. Curb), 
stock is one of the more promising 
low priced speculations in the steel 
group at this time (paid 30 cents so 


far this year). Extending recent 
this well-entrenched stainless 
steel producer earned 63 cents a 
share in the first six months, com- 
pared with 41 cents in the similar 
period a year ago. Presently, unfilled 
orders are the largest in company his- 
tory. Furthermore, added melt-shop 
facilities now under construction will 
increase ingot melting capacity from 


40,000 to 75,000 tons a vear. 


gains, 


Simmons C+ 
Present positions in shares may be 
retained for their cyclical apprecia- 
tion possibilities; approx. price, 15 
(paid 50 cents so far this year). Dur- 
ing the past six months, Simmons has 
been benefiting from a substantial in- 
crease in its textile business as well 
as its bedding lines. The textile divi- 
sion, which sells around 25 per cent 
of its output to the parent company, is 
an important factor in determining 
earnings trends. Since total foreign 
sales are relatively small, the war is 
not a major influence on revenues. 


Texas Corporation B 
Shares (recently quoted at 38) 
rank with the more attractive units 


in the oil group (ann. div., $2). With 
per share net of $2.40, against 64 
cents in the like 1939 period, six 
months’ results of this major oil 
company exceeded most expectations. 
The showing—which was made in 
spite of low refined products prices 
—reflected a sharp rise in volume and 
benefits incident to plant moderniza- 
tion activities. In view of profits 
trend, financial position suggests an 
extra disbursement this year. (Also 


FW, July 3.) 
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HE SEEKS THE 


After maintaining 
TRIPLE CROWN 


a long silence con- 
cerning whether 
he would accept the nomination which 
(if attended by success in the elec- 
tion) would carry with it the triple 
Presidential crown, or retire to the 
quiet life of a country squire, like the 
shy maiden over a marriage proposal 
Roosevelt answered: “Yes. While I 
do not seek your hand I shall not re- 
fuse it.” 

Naively, in his radio acceptance 
speech, he told how he was torn be- 
tween the desire to seek a much 
needed rest, and a duty to the country 
in a grave crisis; and that every time 
he consulted his conscience it told him 
duty came before everything else. 

He could not ask, as he did, many 
citizens of prominence in all walks of 
life to sacrifice their private interests 
and devote all their time unselfishly 
and patriotically to the service of their 
country and he himself not emulate 
their ennobling example. 

In expressing this viewpoint, the 
President conveys the impression of 
indispensability, which would mean 
there are no other leaders in the na- 
tion who could safely pilot the coun- 
try through the crisis it now con- 
fronts. Only he is qualified for the 
grave task; Hitler, Mussolini and 
other dictators hold a similar opinion 
of their indispensability. 

This is a most dangerous doctrine 
to advocate. If a nation is so bank- 
rupt of courageous and clear thinking 
leaders, if it must rely and lean on 
one man for guidance, then there no 
longer exists a reason for a democ- 
racy ; why waste time holding an elec- 
tion—why not just turn the Govern- 
ment over to a political uehrer? 

It would have been far more candid 
if the President had frankly confessed 
that he liked the job of President, 
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which is self evident from the care- 
ful manner in which his political 
henchmen worked for months to as- 
sure him the nomination, and the 
undercover processes by which all 
other aspirants in his party were 
snuffed out. 


CUT AWAY 
RED TAPE 


It cannot be that our 
preparations for de- 
fense are now being 
speeded up, as we are led to believe, 
if an incident reported to us reflects a 
general practice. 

In this particular case, involving an 
armament order, no less than 2,000 
changes were made in the specifica- 
tions after the contract had been 
signed. Yet the company with which 
the order was placed managed to in- 
stitute deliveries on schedule despite 
its being forced to make its own 
armor plate because none was avail- 
able. What the incident reveals is 
that there exists too much red tape 
which, unless it is cut, could succeed 
in seriously handicapping our war 
preparations in a crisis, as happened 
in France. 


ALL SHOULD BE 


The proposal by 
TREATED ALIKE 


the Government 
to extend finan- 
cial aid for the building of additional 
plant capacity to be devoted to the 
making of armament and auxiliary 
material is not only a wise measure 
but one that can be depended upon 
to expedite our defenses. The main 
reason for this precautionary step is 
that manufacturers cannot undertake 
the entire risk for additional facilities 
which would turn out to be liabilities 
in the event of an early peace. The 
last war well illustrated how costly 
such expansion often proved in quite 
a number of cases that resulted in in- 


solvency for corporations which could 
not withstand such rapid obsolescence 
of their assets. 

Yet if this is to be the Federal pro- 
cedure in bringing the machinery of 
defense preparation up to the re- 
quired capacity, it should not be con- 
fined to manufacturing plants but 
should also include the railroads, 
where additional rolling stock devoted 
to defense may be required ; for many 
of the carriers are in no position, be- 
cause of their poor credit, to finance 
such requirements even if they wanted 
to do so. 


THE FLIGHT TO _\3efore it became 
OTHER NATIONS 4 crime to have 
gold in one’s 
possession, and when hoarding was 
engaged in on a large scale, leading 
up to the bank panic of 1933, there 
were many who sought to hide it 
away. The most popular hiding places 
then were Switzerland, England and 
Canada, but it now turns out that this 
search for safety proved futile. 

England and Canada are at war 
and gold deposited there is now tied 
up for the duration. Others exchanged 
their gold for the English pound, 
then selling at a premium, and the 
subsequent decline in its price has re- 
sulted in a considerable loss. Switzer- 
land took the precaution against too 
sudden a repatriation of the American 
gold deposits by not permitting its 
withdrawal in any large amounts, al- 
though she allowed the owners all the 
freedom of spending it within her 
boundaries. 

Another hegira of capital which 
took place, but for another reason, 
was caused by our tax system. To 
escape it a considerable number of 
rich Americans established residences 
in other countries and took their se- 
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curities along, or established personal 
holding companies there. Bermuda 
was one of these special havens, so 
were Canada and several of the 
3ritish West Indian colonies. This 


also has turned out to be a poor pro- 
tection, for, on account of the war, 
these securities have been impounded 
and in some cases their owners have 
found themselves loaded down with 


even greater taxes than are levied by 
the United States Government. 
Safety is not usually found in flight. 
It is more often to be had in our own 
homeland, despite all vicissitudes. 


MOTOR COMPANIES FACE 
WAR UNCERTAINTIES 


Increased volume in first half points to good earnings 


for 1940; results in last six months depend upon taxes and 


other factors, as well as general purchasing power. 


of the pessimism in auto- 
mobile circles generated by the 
May break in the security markets has 
been dispelled by the impressive re- 
covery in retail sales in June, which 
has continued contra-seasonally into 
the current month. Domestic retail 
sales of new cars and trucks showed 
a gain of 33.2 per cent over June, 
1939, and an advance of 4.3 per cent 
over May, 1940. Normally, June sales 
are considerably lower than May. The 
reversal of the usual seasonal trends 
this year may not be particularly sur- 
prising in view of developments 
abroad which, coupled with the severe 
stock market decline, presumably 
caused a considerable number of pur- 
chasers to hold off awaiting further 
developments. 


SALES PROSPECTS 


More interesting is the possibility 
that July sales will exceed the June 
totals. Early reports are decidedly 
encouraging, indicating that the re- 
sults for the current month will be 
definitely better than the normal sea- 
sonal expectation, even if the June 
figure is not exceeded. A July sales 
total bettering that of June has oc- 
curred once before (in 1937) since 
the date of introduction of the new 
models was advanced to the fall 
months, but it is very unusual—par- 
ticularly so this year since the end of 
the current run of models is much 
closer now than it was at the cor- 
responding date in 1937. 

The 1940 model year is rapidly 
drawing to a close. One company— 
Hudson—has already started produc- 
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tion on its 1941 models. Most of the 
important producers except Chevrolet 
and Ford have closed down or sharp- 
ly reduced their output. Except for 
a few late starters, the parade of new 
models should be well under way be- 
fore the end of August. Although 
there are a few bottlenecks in the 
tool divisions, the change-over period 
is expected to be short, and the start 
of the next model year, considering 
the industry as a whole, will be suf- 
ficiently early to permit a substantial 
volume of business to be done before 
the end of the summer. 

A number of factors have tended to 
encourage the early introduction of 
new models this year. The 41st an- 
nual National Automobile Show will 
open in New York on October 12, a 
few days earlier than the 1939 event. 
Last year, several companies which 
got into production a month or two 
before the New York show obtained 
substantial initial advantages in late 
summer and early autumn sales. The 
date of this year’s national show con- 
tinues the trend toward successively 
‘arlier openings which has prevailed 
since the official beginning of the new 
model year was changed from Janu- 
ary to the autumn months. 

Contra-seasonal improvement in 
June and July retail sales has reduced 
the previously heavy dealer stocks 
more rapidly than seemed probable in 
May. ‘The incentive to achieve an 
early start on the production of the 
new lines is thereby increased. Last 
but not least, there is the question of 
the possible future effects of the na- 
tional defense program upon the 


operations of the automobile manu- 
facturers and the suppliers of parts 
and accessories. 

The consensus of opinion among 
automobile manufacturers at the pres- 
ent time is to the effect that defense 
requirements will interfere very little 
with regular automobile production. 
However, such estimates of the situa- 
tion cannot take into account all of the 
possible repercussions of future in- 
dustrial mobilization. For that rea- 
son, there is a tendency to speed up 
the attainment of a production basis 
on the 1941 lines against the possi- 
bility of later preemption of a part of 
the plant capacity for the manufac- 
ture of the implements of war. 


DEFENSE ORDERS 


Apart from trucks, the industry 
looks to normal automobile produc- 
tion for most of its profits over the 
next year or two. The present de- 
fense program calls for the purchase 
of 120,000 trucks for the U. S. Army, 
and if the goal of providing equipment 
for a potential army of 1.2 million 
men is to be achieved, many more will 
ultimately be required. This type of 
equipment is fairly well standardized 
and the business should prove profit- 
able. The possibilities of profits on 
other lines more remote from normal 
output—such as gun carriages, tanks, 
munitions, etc.—are uncertain. Al- 
though a few companies already have 
facilities for turning out army ma- 
teriel in substantial quantities, and 
there is a very large existing capacity 
for the production of automobiles and 
trucks, any large scale conversion of 
the industry from normal operations 
to war equipment would be costly and 
would require considerable time. 
Thus, the maintenance of a large vol- 
ume of regular business is considered 
the best assurance of sustained profits. 

Hints that prices on 1941 models 
will be at least moderately higher than 
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those prevailing during the 1940 
model year is one reason for good 
showing of retail sales in recent 
weeks. It is difficult to estimate the 
probable extent of increases in manu- 
facturing costs in the 1941 model 
year, but a sharp rise in tax liabilities 
is certain. On the basis of the in- 
creased taxes already levied in the 
Revenue Act of 1940, General Mo- 
tors Corporation is reported to have 
provided an additional tax reserve of 
$5 million in the second quarter to 
cover the larger tax liabilities for the 
first half of 1940. Partly because of 


F. W. INDEX UP AGAIN 


he third successive gain in THE 
FINANCIAL Worvp’s monthly 
index of consumption and production 
was again due to heavy industry. In 
June (as in May) the steel industry, 
which operated near practical capac- 
itv for the month, was the most im- 
portant contributor to the rise in pro- 
duction. Activity in the machinery 
and textile trades also advanced mod- 
erately. Elsewhere there was for the 
most part little improvement over the 
previous month, and one or two over- 
balanced statistical positions devel- 
oped, notably in the copper industry, 
which lost its one remaining impor- 
tant export market with the defeat 
of. France. 

Consumption for June was only 
slightly under the high level of No- 
vember and December. This was 
partly seasonal, due to a good recovery 
from the May set-back in automobile 
sales, which left the manufacturers 
and dealers in a much more cheerful 


this tax factor, net income for the 
June quarter of 1940 will probably 
be considerably below the $1.50 per 
share shown for the first three 
months. Similar factors will appear 
in the reports of other profitable mo- 
tor and accessory enterprises, al- 
though in some cases there may be 
an offset in the rising volume of sales 
of aircraft parts. 

The determination of profit possi- 
bilities for the full year 1940 will have 
to await the establishment of a basis 
for the excess profits tax, evidences of 
the public’s reception of the new 


What the Figures Show 


Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 
Inventories .... 302.0 303.6 258.6 
Production .... 215.3 206.3 160.5 
Consumption .. 219.1 214.7 163.5 


NOTE: These figures are not an expression of 
percentage of some arbitrary base, nor are they 
related to any particular year or period as rep- 
resenting 100, or normal. They are reflections 
of the actual changes which occur from month 
to month in dollar volumes, which are arrived 
at by physical volume and price calculations. 


frame of mind. Automobile sales, in 
fact, were chiefly responsible for the 
slight decline in inventories which oc- 
curred during the month. Shipments 
of steel were heavy, but there was 
some question as to how much of 
this was forward buying and how 
much for immediate consumption. 
The comparatively high rate of auto- 
mobile sales was attributed partially 
to consumers’ fear of price advances 
on 1941 models. 

In analyzing the business trends of 
the past three months it is worth not- 
ing that the production pattern of the 
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models, and other influences. Cur- 
rent indications point to final 1940 
earnings at least sufficient to provide 
adequate support for prevailing mar- 
ket prices for automobile equities. At 
least, the calendar year 1940 will 
make a good record for volume, mak- 
ing only a moderately optimistic pro- 
jection of production in the last half. 
If the second half equals the figures 
shown for the corresponding period 
of 1939, total volume for the year will 
amount to 4.2 million units or more, 
a volume which has been exceeded in 
only two years since 1929. 


IN JUNE 


last two years has been interrupted. 
Under normal circumstances _ this 
might be regarded with some con- 
cern. Under present conditions it is 
perhaps of less importance, since it 
can be that the arms program com- 
bined with British purchases forms a 
basis for well sustained business ac- 
tivity. On the other hand, although 
over $1.5 billion in contracts have 
been closed, it will be next spring 
before the country’s plants will be 
ready to turn out armaments on a 
larger scale. This does not in itself 
suggest that there will be any sub- 
stantial increase in business activity 
this fall over the 1939 level. In the 
meantime the shift in the industrial 
pattern and the signs of leveling off of 
forward buying do suggest that, un- 
less business improves over 1939, the 
“profit position,” where production 
holds steadily above consumption, 
may not be well maintained. Costs, 
therefore, might show a well defined 
rising tendency. 

In addition, although the new tax 
program is still in the formative 
stage, higher taxes are a certainty. 
This could sum up into a compara- 
tively unsatisfactory profit level for 
the last months of the year, a fact 
which together with the psychological 
shock of German successes, may ac- 
count for the wide discrepancy be- 
tween industrial levels and security 
prices. According to THE FINAN- 
cIAL Wor p’s estimates, output for 
the first six months of 1940 was only 
fractionally lower than during the last 
half of 1939. The last named in- 
cluded four months of near capacity 
operations. This in itself suggests 
a cautious estimate of business poten- 
tialities until the arms program is 
more fully underway. 
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OUTLOOK 


Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 


The now familiar market pattern has been extended into 
another week. While share activity remains at low levels, 
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gratifying second quarter earnings statements are appear- 


ing, and armament preparations have begun to be reflected 
in trade reports. 


NOTHING THAT has happened since the Willkie 
nomination in the last week of June has been re- 
garded by the stock market as being of sufficient 
importance to be reflected in a price change of 
as much as two points in the industrial average. 
While the wheels of industry have continued to 
hum at a rate that has been equalled only a few 
times in the past decade, stocks have remained as 
nearly motionless as possible. Not only that, but 
new records for low trading volumes have been 
set. Wednesday's turnover of 195,200 shares was 
the smallest for a full day in 22 years—although in 
the meantime the number of issues listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange has increased from 627 
to well over 1,200. Of the latter total, materially 
less than half have been appearing on the ticker 
tape each day. 


THE SPECULATIVE interest that might ordinarily 
be engendered by the excellent second quarter 
earnings statements now being reported, continues 
to be held in check principally by the same two 
factors of uncertainty that have been operative for 
a number of weeks: The details of the so-called 
“excess profits’ taxes to be passed in this session 
of Congress, and the prospect of a German attack 
on England. As to the first, a number of com- 
panies seem quite vulnerable to such a levy, but 
in the majority of cases prevailing share prices 
appear to be discounting a confiscation of earn- 
ings that is not likely to be seen. Concerning the 
second, the fear of a complete British defeat is 
so widely held that, were it actually to be realized, 
it might well be found that this, too, had been 
fully anticipated by the low levels of stock prices. 


FIRST IMPORTANT reflection in trade statistics of 


the multi-billion dollar defense program is to be 


found in the figures on engineering contract awards, 
which in the second week of this month set a new 
high since March of 1930. Contributing to the 
$170.8 million total (which compares with June's 
weekly average of $63 million) were contracts for 
shipways, a powder plant, barracks and a number 


of other defense items. The letting of armament 
contracts in numerous instances is being delayed 
because of the question of allowable plant amortiza- 
tion for tax purposes; but current reports are that 
an effort will be made to have Congress take im- 
mediate action (and prior to consideration of ex- 
cess profits taxes) on this controversial subject. 
If this is done, the flow of contracts in connection 
with the rearmament plans should shortly begin to 
be reflected in numerous other trade figures, and 
before the current quarter is out the declining 
tendency displayed during the past several weeks 
by industrial activity should be arrested and the 
up-turn resumed. But even if this resumption is 
postponed somewhat longer than now seems prob- 
able, it is clear that corporate earnings reports 
for the third quarter will make very good com- 
parisons with the results for the corresponding 
period of last year, despite the larger tax reserves 
that will doubtless be set up. 


ONE DEVELOPMENT from which considerable en- 
couragement can be derived is the manner in 
which the new security market has reopened in 
recent weeks. The successful sale of the numerous 
bonds and stocks that have been offered seems 
conclusive evidence of the existence of a latent in- 
vestment demand, which should sooner or later 
make itself felt in the market for listed securities. 
At such time, it would find the stock market in 
good position to respond to the revival of interest. 
Stock yields are generous, and far out of line with 
yields obtainable from investment grade bonds. 
Speculative positions have been largely eliminated, 
as attested by the record low level of brokers’ 
loans. And while a larger share of corporate earn- 
ings is destined to go to the tax collector, further 
significant improvement in total profits is never- 
theless in prospect. All in all, the present situa- 
tion seems to call for retention of good dividend 
paying stocks, rather than liquidation of holdings 
because of the admitted uncertainties in parts 


of the general picture. 
—Written July 25; Richard J. Anderson. 
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STIMULATION FOR HEAVY CONSTRUC- 
TION: One aspect of the defense program (which 
has not received the attention it seems to deserve) 
is the volume of heavy construction that apparently 
will have to be undertaken before armament pro- 


duction gets into full swing. It is estimated that 
$500 million will have to be spent for enlarging 
plant facilities of the aviation and ship building 
industries alone. And the total for new plants and 
equipment may well reach $1 billion. Because this 
construction must be completed before, in many 
cases, actual work can begin on production, a large 
amount of it will be concentrated in the next 12 
to 18 months. The $1 billion that may be spent on 
this phase alone, compares with a total of around 
$313 million spent for industrial buildings of all 
sorts (in the 37 States covered by F. W. Dodge 
reports) in 1937, the best year for this type of 
activity since 1929. (Details on page 7.) 


UNEXPECTED INVENTORY DECLINE: A\- 
though the opinion had been held that the declin- 
ing trend in inventories had probably been halted 
in May, figures as of the end of June indicate that 
the aggregate total dipped somewhat further in the 
latter month. Thus, THE FINANCIAL WORLD'S 
inventory index for June is 302.0 vs. 303.6 for May 
(and 258.6 a year ago). However, examination of 
the figures for the various components of the index 
discloses that in most instances, inventories were 
increased. But a sharp cut in unsold automobiles 
(together with a number of minor declines else- 
where) was sufficient to offset those increases, with 
the resultant slight dip in the index. All in all, the 
evidence is that the general inventory situation has 
not reached a point where any significant worry 
is warranted, in light of the arms program which 
should soon be getting underway. If it were not 
for the business to flow from that, the inventory 
level could well be regarded as being too high. 


PROFITS CUT BY TAXES: Some of the second 
quarter earnings statements that have recently 
come to hand have been characterized by fairly 
substantial increases in sales volumes from last year, 
with net earnings failing to rise proportionately. 
Ordinarily, of course, most companies are able to 
translate a gain in sales into a much larger percen- 
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tage gain in profits, because fixed overhead exerts 
a certain degree of leverage. The explanation for 
earnings not expanding as much as might have 
been expected is that a number of companies, now 
faced with the certain prospect of materially 
higher tax levies on 1940 earnings, deducted from 
second quarter results a_ sufficient additional! 
amount to meet existing tax requirements for the 
entire first six months. As to third and fourth 
quarter deductions, it is probable that in numerous 
cases these will begin to reflect further additional 
reserves in anticipation of the “‘excess'’ profits tax 
which seems destined to apply to this year's results. 


HALF YEAR COMPARISONS: Ever since last 
March, business activity as measured by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board's index has been showing widen- 
ing gains over the levels of corresponding months 
of 1939. Expressed in percentage points, these 
gains have been as follows: For March, 6 points; 
April, 10; May, 14; June, 16. It is not to be ex- 
pected that this picture will continue in the several 
months immediately ahead. First, of course, there 
is evidence that the rise has levelled off. But also 
important is the fact that for the remainder of the 
year, comparisons will be made with a sharply rising 
base. The FRB index, which stood at 98 in June 
of last year, rose to 101 in July and 103 in August; 
but thereafter the advance was rapid, the figure 
for the last month of the year being 128. Thus, 
when making comparisons with a year ago, the gen- 
eral pattern of the July-December period must be 
kept in mind to avoid erroneous conclusions. 


LONDON MARKET FIRM: Despite all the 
threats of invasion from across the Channel, stock 
prices in London have apparently been reflecting 
confidence in the outcome of the present phase of 
the war. In fact, prices there have been giving a 
better performance than that witnessed on this 
side of the Atlantic in recent weeks. The London . 
Financial Times’ industrial stock price average, 
which on June 26 was 61.1, at mid-week stood at 
70.6 (after having been as high as 73.6 in the mean- 
time). During the same time, industrials on the 
New York Stock Exchange rose from 119.73 to 
122.23—although we are 3,000 miles away from 
the threatened blitzkrieg. 


| 


GOOD OUTLOOK FOR MEAT PACKERS: 
Three quarters of the meat packing industry's fiscal 
year now is behind it, and indications are that 
results to be reported for the current |2-month 
period will be reasonably satisfactory. Although 
the trend of hog prices (and pork products) has 
been none too impressive in recent months, leading 
units are understood to have stocked up rather 
heavily at even lower prices, and returns from this 
traditionally ‘money product" should be adequate, 
particularly in light of the better volume of sales. 
Of course, much will depend on developments dur- 
ing the next three months, but just now it would 
appear that any significant inventory write-offs will 
be avoided. For one thing, recently rising corn 
prices furnish some measure of support to hog 
values. For another, the number of hogs available 
for slaughter in 1941 is likely to be smaller than 
that for this year. Despite this outlook, however, 
with one or two exceptions the common stocks of 
the meat packing companies must be regarded as 
continuing to occupy a definitely speculative posi- 
tion at the present time. 


JUNE EXPORTS RISE: Despite the loss of 
France and the Mediterranean area as export 
markets during June, our foreign shipments in 
that month, amounting to $344 million, were the 
highest since March, 1930, except for those of 
last December and January. An _ increase of 
eight per cent was recorded over May levels. 
Exports to France actually rose during the month, 
from $37.7 million to $45.7 million; this busi- 
ness will, of course, now be lost, though larger 
purchases by Great Britain should prove an im- 
portant offsetting factor. Exports to the latter 
nation were up during June from $49.4 million to 
$77 million, and Canada, South America and Cuba 
also increased their importance as outlets for our 
goods. Shipments to the Mediterranean area 
amounted to $54 million—another prospective loss, 
though there is some duplication between this fig- 
ure and that for France. The largest increases 
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THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety, re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
“any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 

The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Scott Paper $4 cum. 
preferred ......... 103 ‘105 


3.78%, 


were scored by aircraft, steel, grains and fruit; ex- 
ports of cotton, tobacco, automobiles and tractors 
fell off during June. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 
Building Material Sales—Keeping pace with in- 
creased construction; further gains indicated. 


Tire Shipments—Reach best monthly total since 
June, 1932. 

Steel Operations—Scheduled at 88.2 per cent, best 
since December, 1939. 

Electric Output—Attains best total since early 
February. 

NEUTRAL: 
Washington—Committee 
profits tax continue. 
Foreign Exchange—U. S. and British Treasuries 
formulate working agreement for duration of war. 
Pan American Conference—U. S. proposes ''col- 
lective trusteeship'’ for Europe's Western Hemi- 
sphere possessions. 

NEGATIVE: 


Europe—Russia absorbs three Baltic Republics. 


STOCKOMETER 


discussions on excess 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FNANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the "Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern gen. 5s, '73...... 96 5.20%, Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 93 5.37 103'/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 90 5.00 102!/2 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 84 4.76 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 108 3.70%, 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 84 4.76 105!/2 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 96 4.68 102'/2 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3'/2s,'52 110 3.18 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 107 2.80 102'/2 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 84 5.95 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 90 6.59%, 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum.. 89 4.49 107! 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
37 6.08 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 86 5.23 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 54 6.48% 100 


Union Pacifiz R.R. $4 non-cum.... 77 5.19 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A'.. 100 7.00 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'!2% cum. 81 6.79 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 
Divi-  Indi- Annual 


STOCKS Recent dends_ cated —Earnings—— 

Price 1939 Yield 1938 1939 
Adams-Millis ........... 18 $1.00 5.5% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ........ 56 3.25 5.8 3.32 3.03 
28 «641.85 «46.6 23.35 723.42 
Borden Company ...... 19 «1.40 7.3 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 89 5.00 5.6 oe Jo 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 37 2.50 6.7 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 50 3.00 6.0 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores. .... 50 2.50 6.4 x3.38  x3.34 


z—12 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than the selections of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


STOCKS 

Price 1939 Yield 1938 1939 
Kresge (S. S.) ......... 23 $1.20 5.2% $1.64 $1.90 
Louisville G. & BE. "A"... 19 1.50 7.9 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 28 2.00 7.1 1.99 2.47 
Melville Shoe ........ 29 2.00 69 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 21 2.00 9.5 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 38 «6300 79 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco "B"... 35 2.30 6.5 2.37 2.56 
Union Pacific R.R..... 82 6.00 7.3 6.62 6.74 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS Recent dends 
Allis-Chalmers ..........- 29 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Bank Note ...... 7 DO.35 DO.57 
American Brake Shoe ..... 34 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 23 .... ¥*D6.15  xD3.40 
Amer. Cyanamid "B" ..... 32 0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 23 ee DO.23 1.54 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 75 1.50  DO0.70 5.75 
EST 27 0.25 D0.08 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 27 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... 9 ee DO.11 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines. 5 0.30 +0.20 +0.57 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 24 Ce 1.37 2.80 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 33 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Glidden Company ........ 12 0.50 2D0.29 z1.70 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 
Divi- Annual 


STOCKS Recent —_dends —— Earnings —— 

Price 1939 1938 1939 
Kennecott Copper ....... 25 $2.00 {$2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ......... 17 D3.26 D0.64 
re 24 2.00 y!.42 y2.32 
Mathieson Alkali ........ 25 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores ......... 13 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ...... 40 1.25 3.50 4.9\ 
National Gypsum ........ 7 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Natl Malleable & Steel.... 18 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ...... 32 2.25 $2.80 2.62 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 19 1.00 0.84 2.43 
Standard Brands ......... 6 0.47'//, 0.62 0.51 
Thompson Products ...... 34 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 42 2.50 0.59 3.02 


t—Before depletion. }—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. c—nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal years ended April 30, 
1939 and 1940. y—Fiscal years ended January 28, 1939 and February 3, 1940. z—Fiscal years ended Oct. 31. 
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THE stock market set a new record last week—but not 
the kind of record that Wall Street likes to see. On 
Wednesday, trading fell short of 200,000 shares, thus 
marking the lowest point of activity since September 
19, 1918. Although share values sagged slightly on the 
day, this was more from sheer inertia than from sell- 
ing pressure. In effect, the “averages” remained im- 
prisoned in their narrow range. At Thursday’s open- 
ing, prices and volume began to behave the same as on 
Wednesday, and brokers reconciled themselves to an- 
other session of unnerving calm. 


WHAT was the average boardroom like last week? 
Quite deserted. The outstanding characteristic was 
silence—so much of it that you wondered whether the 
electric quotation board was in operation. It was. But 
with so much quiet, price changes on the automatic 
board sounded like occasional bursts of machine-gun 
fire in a “no man’s land.” 


A LOOK at the New York Stock Exchange was a bit 
more colorful—despite the fact that brokers on the floor 
were making just as little money as those in board- 
rooms. There was a surprisingly good turnout of people 
in the Visitors’ Gallery. And what with the air-con- 
ditioning system to stiffen wilted spirits, brokers on the 
floor seemed to be moving around pretty fast. But on 
closer observation, practically all of this activity turned 
out to be horseplay. Every once in awhile something 
akin to a war whoop would ring out and echo through- 
out the trading room. What was that? “Oh, someone 
just executed an order for 500 shares!” 


MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


Finfoto 


ALL in all, the picture was not particularly inspiring. 
In several quarters, however, the abnormally low vol- 
ume was taken to indicate a market virtually free from 
selling pressure. For one thing, this is reflected in the 


total of stocks held on margin. This has declined to 
almost negligible proportions and is now at the lowest 


level since 1932. 


OVER the past few years, a great deal has been heard 
about the lopsided relation of market prices to corporate 
earnings. If anything, this inconsistency is becoming 
more sharply defined as profits continue at present high 
levels. Commerce and industry have been moving at a 
fast clip. But right now, “business is better than senti- 
ment.” 


WHY is this so? The current crop of excuses is based 
on “uncertainties’—an old standby in Wall Street. 
Things such as the Battle of Britain, the coming elec- 
tion and “excess” profits taxes are all hanging fire. And 
statistical organizations do not seem to be helping so 
much. Most of them, for example, feel that an un- 
expected end to European hostilities would not seri- 
ously affect the domestic business structure.. There is 
that $14 billion arms program to consider. but here 
and there the opposite view is heard. 


BEST opinion on the general situation seems to be as 
follows: Assuming continuation of the war, business 
may experience a minor drop. From an estimated point 
of about 114 at present, however, the FRB index should 
not go below the 105-110 level_—Written, July 25. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED JULY 23, 1940 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Kennecott Copper .......... 44,200 25 
... 27,700 52% 505% 
General Plectri¢ 23,200 31% 3134 +%4% 
General Motors ............ 18,100 4414 43% — % 
17,200 7% 6% 
Republic Steel 15,000 174% 165% — % 
Standard Oil of N. J......... 15,000 3514 —1lY% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 14,500 85% 
Willys-Overland Motors ... 14,300 23% 2% — 


JULY 31, 1940 


r——Price—_ ‘Net 


Stock: Open Last Change 


Anaconda Copper .......... 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 
Packard Motor Car......... 
Radio Corp. of America..... 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Commonwealth Edison ...... 
N. ¥. Central RR....... 
Commonwealth & Southern.. 10,200 1y% 1% 
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War Baby Talk 


A television system for detecting 
the presence of enemy aircraft within 
any proscribed area has been acquired 
by Radio Corporation of America— 
the televiewing tube picks up the 
ultra shortwave impulses thrown off 
by the reflection of the airplane... . 
Two of the leading automobile equip- 
ment companies are preparing to do 
their share to aid the defense program 
—Briggs Manufacturing will make 
metal airplane wings, while Murray 
will engage in sub-assembly work on 
military aircraft. . . . Periscopes and 
bomb sights which reveal the target 
more readily are promised in the new 
non-reflecting glass of the Research 
Corporation—a_ film of metallic 
fluoride deposited on a lens brings 
about the refraction of light which 


* * * * * 


Now 


IS THE TIME TO BUILD! 


With domestic and world economic 
conditions changing rapidly, the owner- 
ship of a new home is one of today's 
safest investments as well as a “hedge” 
against possible inflation. 


Not in two decades have you been 
able to build to such advantage as you 
are today. Financing is easy. Interest 
rates and material costs are low. And 
skilled labor is plentiful. These condi- 
tions may not hold even three months 
from now. 


Now, certainly is the time to build! 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BUILDING INSULATION 
INTERIOR FINISHES 
GYPSUM PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIAL INSULATION 
ROOFING PRODUCTS 
ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


* * * * * 
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By A. WESTON SMITH, JR. 


Or factor was made plain by 
both political conventions : 
the biggest agricultural problem 
in the country is how to win the 
farm vote. 


makes the glass non-reflecting. . . . 
Some strange bedfellows are to be 
found in some of the ordnance orders 


given to leading manufacturers— 
Koppers Company will make gun car- 
riages; United Shoe Machinery, 
guns; General Electric, pack howit- 
zers ; Stewart-Warner, field kitchens ; 
and Segal Lock, anti-aircraft ammuni- 
ee A land variety of the sub- 
marine will be known as the “sub- 
terrain,” a war tank with a nose that 
houses a huge auger for boring under 
the earth like a mole—rather ap- 
propriately, the inventor of this un- 
derground destroyer is “Dunkum.” 


Synthetics 


Finest yet in finishes for duPont’s 
“Cavalon,” artificial leather, will be 
called “Plastic Moorish” because it 
simulates the ancient Moroccan grains 
—its use as upholstery for theatre 
seats will be first. .. . Fear that tin 
supplies from the Dutch East Indies 
may be cut off has led Revere Copper 
& Brass to develop a suitable sub- 
stitute for tin bronzes which employ 
up to 10 per cent of tin—it has been 
found that a copper silicon alloy, or 
silicon bronze, has just as_ high 
strength and similar spring proper- 
ties. . . . American Wood Type is 
featuring a line of tint blocks and 
rules made of a plastic composition 
surface cemented on laminated wood 
—called “Plasticplates,” these print- 
ing surfaces are available in both solid 
and Benday patterns. . . . Rubber 
furniture may be next if experiments 
by U. S. Rubber prove successful— 
whole lounges are being molded of 
one piece of foamed latex. 


Publishing Parade 


The Elwood Call-Leader, news- 
paper of Wendell Willkie’s home 
town in Indiana, will publish a spe- 
cial commemorative edition on the day 
the Republican candidate accepts the 
Presidential nomination—some  50,- 
000 copies of this special issue are to 
be sold at 25 cents a copy. ... To 
promote a closer cultural understand- 
ing and a better economic relation- 
ship, Reader’s Digest is planning a 
Latin American edition which will be 
printed in Spanish—charter sub- 
scriptions will be offered to com- 
panies in the United States for pre- 
sentation to customers and friends in 
South America. ... The National 
Aeronautics Council, organized to 
give training to young people who as- 
pire to become pilots, will soon issue 
an annual volume under the title of 
Aeronautics—the publication, which 
will appear in monthly installments, 
is designed to keep its subscribers 
abreast of the latest advances in avia- 
tion.... The first radio bedtime story 
book will be the “Song, Game and 
Paint Book” of Uncle Don, who is 
featured on the Mutual Broadcasting 
System—published by Melrose Mu- 
sic, it is a virtual guide on how to 
appreciate the music and humor of 
children’s radio programs. 


Radio Rambles 


The lenses of spectacles are utilized 
as the microphone in a new hearing 
aid especially designed for the deaf 
who are sensitive concerning their af- 
fliction—these “Radio Glasses,” soon 
to be introduced by R. C. A., are a 
complete hearing aid in that the bat- 
teries are hidden in the temple por- 
tions of the frame while the “receiver” 
is attached behind the ear. . . . To 
exploit its new portable, battery-op- 
erated set, Zenith Radio has been 
sending samples in sealed cartons to 
dealers, each set turned on and tuned 
to the wave length of a broadcasting 
station in the territory to which it is 
addressed—label on carton: “Ex- 
pressmen: Please Do Not Open This 
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Carton for dny Reason.” . . . Prog- 
ress is being made by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories on a device which 
converts spoken sound directly into 
printed words by means of a phonetic 
converter—any radio broadcast of a 
speech could be automatically tran- 
scribed. . . . The improved *Barcol” 
radio control of Barber-Colman Com- 
pany does everything but put out the 
cat—as he approaches his home, the 
motorist presses a button on the dash- 
board of his car, unlocking and open- 
ing the garage door, turning on the 
lights and ringing a bell. . . . Philco 
Radio is cooperating with many archi- 
tects and contractors in the installa- 
tion of radios and_ record-players 
built into the walls of the house dur- 
ing construction—a radio set will soon 
be a fixture in each room, instead of 
a piece of furniture. 


Christenings 


A new electrical device of Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel. which combines the 
advantages of telegraphy, sound light 
and printing will be called the ‘Se- 
levision,’ because it can be utilized 
for merchandising. . .. The new piano 
of Kohler & Campbell, featuring the 
new “Ampla-Tone” plate construc- 
tion, will be known as the ‘“Ampli- 
tone.” . The latest in “Filmo” 16 
mun. magazine loading movie cameras 
has been named the “Auto Load”’ by 
Bell & Howell, the manufacturer... . 
A new porcelain finish for hot water 
tanks will be exploited by Porcelain 
Enamel & Manufacturing as ‘Saty- 
Nite.” . . . Pittsburgh Brass Manu- 
facturing has developed a new line of 
hose couplings that will be marketed 
under the name of “Fuline.” 
“Visioneze” describes the new green- 
tinted paper adopted by Ball & Mc- 
Creary as the most suitable and easy- 
to-read background on which to print 
music, whether it be sonatas or swing. 


Odds Ends 


General Electric has perfected a 
new photo flash bulb which renews it- 
self and thus can be used repeatedly 
—the secret is a thread of liquid mer- 
cury which after each explosion flows 
back together to reform the thread. 

. All-night service for tourists mo- 
toring on national highways from 
coast to coast is a real achievement 
by Texas Corporation this summer— 
“Texaco” dealers are now keeping 
open 24 hours per day to provide tele- 
phone and rest room facilities as well 
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“sponsor 


as automobile servicing. . . . The 
popularity of wedge-heel shoes among 
the women during the past year has 
served to start a similar style in 
men’s footwear—several manufactur- 
ers will introduce the male variety of 
“wedgies” this fall... . R. H. Macy 
& Company is reported to be plan- 
ning a branch store at “Parkchester,”’ 
the huge housing project of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance in the Bronx, 
N. Y.—if the store is opened it would 
represent the first suburban unit to be 
established by New York’s big de- 
partment store. ... Hammond Instru- 
ment, creator of the ““Hammond Or- 
gan” and, more recently, the ‘“‘ Nova- 
chord,” has promised the introduc- 
tion of an entirely new musical 
achievement for early next month— 
it is described simply as “a phe- 
nomenal musical contribution.” 

Said to be the last word in fire-proof 
construction is the new “Modern Safe 
Kardex” of Remington Rand—the 
cabinet which houses this file sur- 
vived in a testing furnace for a full 
hour at a heat reaching 1,700 de- 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


Promottonals 


Gillette Safety Razor will again 
the annual broadcast of 
American baseball’s World Series this 
fall—150 stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System will carry the 
play-by-play description to all of 
North America and by short wave to 
other countries. . . . Goodyear Tire’s 
new “Neon-A-Gram” advertising on 
airships will first be utilized by 
Canada Dry for the promotion of its 
“Spur” beverage—the Goodyear Zep- 
pelin, “Reliance,” will make a tour of 
eleven eastern states. 


PETERBORO 
AT WOODWARD 


RATES 


FROM 


A Few Minutes to Theatre 
and Shopping Districts 


BEAUTIFUL DINING ROOM 
AND COFFEE SHOPPE 


CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 


Colonial 


Overlooking Beach and Boardwalk 
Cool and Homelike 
Bathing Facilities — Elevator Service 
Special Family Rates 


CAPE MAY'S POPULAR 
BEACH FRONT HOTELS 


$20 Per Week Up AMERICAN PLAN 


Good Meals - Beds - Service 
FREE Auto Parking - Bathing Lockers 


Star Villa 


A summer country home with a champion- 
ship golf course! In the Poconos, only 85 
miles from New York or Philadelphia, on the 
Delaware River near Delaware Water Gap. 

Shawnee Country Club, scene of the an- 
nual Shawnee Open and the 1938 P.G.A. 
Championship. Sam Snead, Professional. 


Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pennsylvania 


Arthur Brown, President 


Right at the first tee, with golf privileges for 


BUCKWOOD INN, modern concrete and 
tile American Plan Inn featuring the 


utmost in cuisine and comfort. 

Swimming in a Hollywood pool overlooking the 
Delaware River; 
clusive clientele; for rates and reservations, address: 


ARTHUR BROWN, President -- BUCKWOOD INN -- SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE, PA. 


tennis, fishing, riding, etc. Ex- 
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olume of trading continued at low 

levels, and price fluctuations were 
generally unimportant last week. The 
previous strength in speculative rail 
bonds failed to carry through, and 
there were tentative indications of a 
reactionary trend in this division. 
U. S. Governments eased off small 
fractions, but high grade corporate 
obligations were firm. Alleghany 
Corporation bonds were active on 
news of progress toward formulation 
of a readjustment plan. 


MAINE “WAR” BONDS 


The time of the first issue of Na- 
tional Defense bonds recently author- 
ized by Federal legislation is still un- 
certain, but the State of Maine has 
already brought out a “war loan” 
which was sold last week. Author- 
ization for the issue was found in a 
clause of the state constitution which 
permits the sale of bonds for repel- 
ing invasion, insurrection or carrying 
on war activities. Bond issues for 
other purposes must be approved by 
the voters. The Maine Supreme 
Court ruled that the issue was consti- 
tutional, after a question had been 
raised as to the validity of a “war 
loan” at a time when the country is 
at peace. 

The bonds, maturing serially from 
1941 to 1960, brought a premium as 
1'%s, and were reoffered to yield from 
0.20 to 1.50 per cent. The low cost 
of the financing affords a recognition 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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of the State’s conservative financial 
policies. 


BOSTON & MAINE BONDS 


Boston & Maine issues met profit 
taking after reaching new highs last 
Monday. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission gave formal approval to 
the financial arrangements made with 
the RFC and the issuance of new first 
mortgage bonds and income bonds 
under the terms of the readjustment 
plan. Shortly thereafter the manage- 
ment of the road issued a statement 
to the effect that the final consumma- 
tion of the plan would take place on 


July 25. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL 3's 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation is un- 
dertaking its second major refinanc- 


ing operation in 1940 with the com- 
pletion of arrangements for the pri- 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 

Issue 
Alabama Water Service Co. 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Corp. 
Central Warenouse Corp. (Al- 
bany, N. Y¥.) 2nd inc. 6s, 


Amount 
$290,000 Sep. 16,’40 


Entire Aug. 22,’40 


Entire Aug. 15,’40 


Entire Aug. 21,'40 
Denver Joint Stock Land Bank 
coup. & regist. 3s, 1943... Entire Aug. 1,40 
17,000 Aug. 
25,000 June 1,’40 
First-Trust Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Chicago 4%4s, Feb. 
First-Trust Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Chicago 4%s, Sept. 
1, 1954-55; 444s, March 1, 
1956 and September 1, 1956 
First-Trust Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Chicago, 44s, Oct. 
, 1955, 


Entire Aug. 


Entire Sep. 1,'40 


Entire Oct. 1,°40 
First-Trust Joint Stock Land 

Bank 44s, Nov. 1, 1956, 

May 1, 1957, Nov. 1, 1957 


and May 1, 1958. Entire Nov. 1,'40 


Redemption 

Issue Amount Date 
First-Trust Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Chicago 4%s, June 
1, 1955-59 and 4%4s, June 
First-Trust Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Chicago 4%4s, Jan. 
Green Bay & Mississippi 
Canal Co. Ist & ref. 44s, 
Indianapolis Power & Light 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 1st 
& wet. 
Kendall Co. 4%4s, 1952...... 
Key City Gas Co. (Dubuque, 
Ea.) Ge, 1955... 


Mengel Co. conv. Ist 


North Central Gas Co. Ist 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. conv. 


Entire Dec. 1,740 


Entire Jan. 1,’41 


$85,000 Sep. 1,740 
Entire Sep. 16,40 


Entire Nov. 2,'40 
Entire Aug. 19,’40 
50,000 July 1,°40 
110,000 Sep. 1,'40 


Entire Aug. 20,’40 


Entire Sep. 16,’40 
Searsport Water Co. Ist & 

Entire Sep. 1,'40 
Wright Bros. Greenhouse Co. 


vate sale of $20 million three to ten- 
year serial debentures. With the pro- 
ceeds and additional funds available, 
the company plans to call $23 million 
of its convertible debenture 3's, 
1952, for redemption on August 26. 
This means that about half of the out- 
standing convertible 3%s, which will 
be selected by lot, will soon be re- 
tired. 

The stock option, under which the 
bonds are convertible into common 
stock at $110 a share, has caused the 
bonds to sell as high as 114% (in 
1939) although it has never had more 
than potential value at any time since 
the flotation of the issue. The orig- 
inal offering was a spectacular failure, 
because it was unfortunately timed at 
the beginning of the severe stock 
market decline of 1937. The bonds 
sold down to 82 following dissolution 
of the syndicate; subsequently, their 
attraction on an investment basis was 
recognized and their market record 
was favorable after the initial period 
of seasoning was completed. Except 
for those few purchasers who ac- 
quired their bonds at high premiums, 
the redemption will result in a mod- 
erate profit for holders whose certifi- 
cates bear the numbers to be included 
in the redemption call. With the 
common stock quoted 35 points away 
from the conversion basis, the possi- 
bility of a future value for the con- 
version privilege seems rather re- 
mote. Nevertheless, investors  af- 
fected by the call will probably not 
be pleased by this turn of events, 
since the search for satisfactory rein- 
vestment media is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. Assuming that the un- 
called bonds hold at approximately 
their present market levels, it would 
cost about 114 points to reestablish 
positions. The bonds are callable at 


105. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 5s & 6s 


International Paper 6s, which had 
slumped almost 5 points on news of 
postponement of refunding plans, 
subsequently recovered and _ were 
quoted a little above par last week. 
The refunding 5s which were less 
seriously affected also rallied. The 
postponement, which apparently 
means that the refinancing will not 
be completed until sometime around 
the end of the year, came as a shock 
to the market, since it had been taken 
for granted that the new bonds would 
be offered before August 1, enabling 
the company to redeem the 6s on 
September 1. One explanation was 
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to the effect that the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission was unable 
to give clearance to the issue, because 
of technical delays. This Commission 
has ‘jurisdiction because one of the 
subsidiaries operates water power 
properties in New York State. How- 
ever, other influences are believed to 
have had a part in the postponement. 


NEW TWIST IN USED 
CAR MERCHANDISING 


hile the picture changes from 

time to time, the used car prob- 
lem seems to remain with the auto- 
mobile industry. This means, for one 
thing, that dealers are always on the 
lookout for new ideas to stimulate 
their sales of second-hand vehicles. 
One of the latest of these takes a tip 
from the lotteries. Here is how it 
works : 

Attendance figures at the N. Y. 
World’s Fair are tabulated at 9:30 
each night and these are added up at 
the end of the week. The last four 
digits are then taken as a telephone- 
book index and every listing with 
that number (within a certain area) 
receives a check for $75. This check, 
which is good for about ten days, 
may be used only for the purchase 
of a used car at the designated agency 
and there is no restriction on apply- 
ing it to the down-payment. While 
they cannot be sold, there is apparent- 
ly no objection to transferring these 
checks to a relative or a friend. So 
far, at least two dealers in northern 
New Jersey are known to be operat- 
ing under this plan. 

Asked about all this, an executive 
of one of the largest finance com- 
panies in the country said that he 
knew nothing of it. He suggested, 
however, that some local dealer 
“must have gotten a bright idea” and 
that one of the smaller credit com- 
panies was probably handling the 
financing. As far as his firm was 
concerned, he declared that such an 
arrangement would not be coun- 
tenanced. 


“JERSEY’S” 
STAKE IN WAR 


tandard Oil of New Jersey’s net 
investment in Europe and North 
Africa—which include the main thea- 
tres of war—amounts to $165 million, 
or 13 per cent of total net assets. 
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into the market for long 
term funds for the first time in 
nearly a year and a half, the State of 
New York on July 30 will sell $15 
million serial bonds due 1941-1965. 
The last sale by the State consisted of 
a $10 million issue in April, 1939, 
for which a price of 100.17 was se- 
cured for one to twenty-five year 
134s. In light of the further trend 
toward lower money rates that has 
occurred since that issue was _ sold, 
bond circles expect that a new low 
rate for municipals may be established 
on the coming offering. 


Another step in the current trend 
in transferring corporate ownership 
from private hands to the public is ex- 
pected shortly, following recapitaliza- 
tion of Warner & Swasey Company, 
the country’s largest producer of tur- 
ret lathes, one type of precision ma- 
chine tool which is essential for mak- 
ing airplane engines and various other 
types of military equipment. Com- 
pany’s customers also include manu- 
facturers of construction, mining and 
oil drilling equipment, motor vehicles, 
industrial engines and turbines, can- 
ning and bottling machinery, pumps, 
chains and compressors, railroad 
equipment, tractors, road machinery 
and machine tools. The company 
now is largely owned by relatives 
or heirs of the original founders, 
who started the business sixty years 
ago with a capital of $6,000. <Au- 
thorized common stock is to be in- 
creased from 300,000 shares (of 
which 248,245 shares are outstand- 
ing) to 1,000,000 shares, after which 
a three-for-one exchange will be 
made. Smith, Barney & Company is 
to head the group distributing the 
shares to the public. 


Following action increasing its di- 
rectorate, Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion last week elected three new mem- 
bers to its board: E. S. Bloom, former 
president of the Western Electric 
Company (A. T. & T. subsidiary) ; 
Charles A. Dana, president of the 
Spicer Manufacturing Corporation ; 
and E. S. Cramer, secretary and 
treasurer of Curtiss-Wright. 


Last May, Tri-Continental Cor- 
poration and a group of investment 
companies and banking firms pur- 
chased the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Company from the 
Huntington family. Last week the 
new owners filed a registration state- 
ment with the SEC covering a pro- 
posed offering of 69,730 shares of $5 
cumulative convertible preferred and 
768,531% shares of $1 par common. 
Union Securities will be the primary 
underwriter, 


A new wrinkle in the training of 
financial sales organizations is being 
tried out by the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Merrill Lynch, E. A. 
Pierce & Cassatt. A sales talk de- 
vised by the firm for its salesmen has 
been made on three phonograph rec- 
ords, and sets mailed to the sales de- 
partments of its twenty-six branch of- 
fices. It is not intended that the sales- 
men should memorize the talk, but to 
make sure that each member of the 
sales force approaches prospective 
customers in the same general man- 
ner, and to insure that claims and 
statements are uniform. 


Dusting off a 78-year old rule, to 
which little attention had been paid 
until recently, the New York Stock 
Exchange has ordered its members to 
stop making markets in other cities 
in securities that are listed on the Big 
Board. Effective September 1, firms 
holding memberships in other ex- 
changes will no longer be permitted 
to act on those exchanges as odd lot 
dealers or specialists in N. Y. S. E. 
listed issues. These activities, it is 
felt, have diverted some business away 
from New York—and under present 
conditions of a very small volume of 
transactions the motives behind the 
move are clearly understandable. The 
ruling does not, of course, prevent 
Stock Exchange members from trad- 
ing on other exchanges in Big Board 
listed stocks. Twenty-seven firms are 
affected by the change: Boston has 
had the greatest number, with twelve ; 
Chicago has eight, and one or more 
firms have been acting in Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati Phila- 
delphia. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD QUARTERLY INDEX OF ARTICLES 


Covering the Three Months: April, May and June, 1940 


Title Issue Page 
Air-Conditioning—Moves Forward ......... June 5 23 
Aircraft Engine Capacity—What of?........ June 12 6 
Alkalis—Chemical Review ................. Apr. 3 4 
Allied Stores 5% cum. pfd.—For income....June 5 6 
American Cyanamid ‘‘B’’—For growth 3 7 
Amer. Gas & El.—Depreciation Large 5 9 
Amer. Industry, Wartime—‘‘Bottlenecks’’...June 12 5 
Amer. Machine & Fdry—For Income........ June 5 6 
Amer. Power & Light—Ex-New Deal....... May 22 8 
Amer. Power & Light—Depreciation Large..June 5 g 
American Tobacco—For Income............. June 5 6 
Amer. Water Works & El.—Depreciation 

ccc ses une 5 9 
Armaments Needs—Bring Plant Extension..June 5 8 
Armament Boom—Help to Some Utilities...June 5 7 
Armour & Co. (Del.) 7% cum. pfd.—For 

June 5 6 
Associated Gas & El.—End of Empire...... May 1 14 
Associated Gas & El.—Faces Uncertainties..May 8 14 
Auto Industry—Key to Recovery........... Apr. 17 3 
Aviation Shares—Switch Indicated.......... May 1 7 
Bach (Raiph E.): 

Planning a Complete Financial program..Apr. 17 8 

Revising Holdings to Fit Conditions..... June 19 7 
Baldwin Locomotive ref. mtg. conv. 6s, 1950.May 15 6 
Baldwin Locomotive ref. mtg. conv. 6s, 1950.June 12 8 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R.—Feeding the Tax 

Banks, N. Y. City—Highlights of.......... Apr. 24 13 
Barnes (John K.): 

Underlying Rails Yield 6% to 10%...... Apr. 10 3 

Underlying Rails Yield 6% to 10%...... Apr. 17. 13 
Beatrice Creamery—For Income............ June 5 6 
Beneficial Indust’] Loan—High Yield....... Apr. 17 4 
Beneficiaries of Rearmament...............- May 29 3 
Bethlehem Steel—Heavy Goods Leader...... May 8 9 
Big Business—Has Its Big Story........... June 26 21 
Bonds, Foreign Defaulted—Remedy for?....May 15 8 
Bond Speculations—On War Profits......... June 12 8 
Bonds: 

Underlying Rails Yield 6% to 10%...... Apr. 10 3 

Underlying Rails Yield 6% to 10%...... Apr. 17 13 
“‘Bottlenecks’’ in Amer. Industry?.......... June 12 5 
Bristol-Myers—For Income ...............- -4 6 
Britain Tightens Currency Control.......... July 19 + 
British Mobilized Stocks—To be Avoided?. vend 24 5 
Building Industry—Gains In............... May 29 7 
Building Materials—A New Market........ Apr. 17 5 
Canadian Dollars—What Outlook for?....... May 1 13 
Canadian Pacific Rwy.—How War Aids..... Apr. 24 9 
Carbon Black—Chemical Review............ Apr. 3 5 
Celanese Corp. 6% pfd. cum. ($50 par)— 

une 5 6 
Chemical Industry—Points to New Frontiers.Apr. 3 3 
Chemical Review Number.................. Apr. 10 
Chemical Stocks (30)—Earns.-Dividend..... Apr. 3 8 
Chemicals, Miscellaneous .................. Apr. 3 6 
Chemical Stocks—Growth Factor in......... Apr. 3 7 
Chesapeake & Ohio—For Income........... June 5 6 
Chrysler Corp.—Sets Another Record........ May 22 7 
Cities Service Co.—Ex-New Deal........... May 22 8 
Columbia Gas & Electric................. May 22 31 
Columbia Gas & Elec. 6% cum. pfd. “‘A’’..June 5 6 
Commercial Credit Co.—Profits Upward..... May 29 14 
Commercial Invest. Tr.—Profits Upward..... May 29 14 
Commercial Solvents—For Growth.......... Apr. 3 7 
Commonwealth & South.—Depreciation Large.June 5 9 
Consolidated Edison—For Income........... June 5 6 
Consolidated Edison—Depreciation Large....June 5 9 
Consolidated Gas of Balt.—Depreciation 

Continental Gas & Elec. deb. “‘A’’ 5s, 1958. Sad 15 6 
Corn Products Refining—For Income........ June 5 6 
Crown Cork & Seal—Good Growth Prospects.May 15 7 
Currency Control, Britain.................. June 19 + 
Curtis Publishing Co.—Planning Recapital..May 15 14 
Curtiss Wright-Atlas Corp.—Merger........ Apr. 3 13 
Defense Program—Effects of................ May 29 3 
Detroit Edison—Depreciation Large........ June 5 9 
Diesel Power Industry—Making Progress....Apr. 10 6 
Dimon (Geo. H.): 

Investors During Wartime Economy— 

Investors During Wartime Economy— 

duPont de Nemours—For Growth........... Apr. 3 7 
duPont de Nemours Co.—A ‘‘War Bride 

Dyes—Chemical Review and Survey......... Apr. 3 5 


Earnings & Dividend Record (10 year)— 
Y. 8. E. Stocks—Part 1 to 11. 
Earnings Report Releases — First Quarter 


Eastman Kedak—In Sound Position........ June 
Electric Bond & Share—Ex-New Deal...... May 
Electric Power & Light—Ex-New Deal...... May 
Engineers Pub. Service—Ex-New Deal...... May 
Explosives—Chemical Review .............. Apr. 
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-Apr. 17 to June 26 


Title Issue Page 
Factograph Index—Jan. to Mar.............4 Apr. 10 20 
Falco (Thomas A.): 

The Chemical Industry Points to New 

Farm Income—Favorable Outlook for........ May 8 3 
Fire Insurance Stoeks—For Income........./ Apr. 3 14 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. pfd...... June 5 6 
Ford Motor Car Co.—Had 1939 Profit...... June 5 21 
Foreign Bond Default—A Remedy for?...... May 15 8 
Foreign Trade—Key to U. S. Recovery...... May 1 3 
Foreign Trade—War Brings Changes........ May 22 5 
Frank (Jerome W.): 

Distorted View on Stocks................ June 19 13 
Freeport Sulphur—Good Prospects.......... June 26 8 
Frequency Modulation—Radio Ahead........ May 29 4 
Gen. Cable—Plans Recapitalization......... May 15 14 
Gen. Electric—An Industrial Bellwether....May 1 9 
Gen. Steel Castings Ist mtge. 52s, 1949...June 12 8 
Glidden Co.—For Growth.................. Apr. 3 7 
Glidden Co.—For Income.................. June 5 6 
Government, Federal Expenditures — New 

June 12 3 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.—Points to Divi- 

Guenther (Louis): 

Sount Investment Rules..................Apr. 10 13 

The SEC Has a Bad Headache........... May 15 9 

A New Blitzkrieg on Nerves............. May 22 9 

Industrial Boom Begins................. June 26 3 
Heme Buliding $2,500... Apr. 17 5 
Household Finance Corp.—High Yield...... Apr. 17 4 
Hydro-Electric Cos.—Favored Position...... June 5 22 
industrial Boom Begins—Nat’l. Defense....June 26 3 
Industry, American—Bottlenecks in?........ June 12 5 
Inflation, War—To Take Hold?............. May 22 3 
Int'l Harvester—Strengthening Position..... May 22 14 
International Tel. & Tel.—Present Position.May 22 13 
Inventories—Show Further Rise............ Apr. 10 9 
Inventories—Show First Decline............ May 1 8 
Inventories—Continue to Decline........... June 12 13 
Investment Portfolio $50,000................ May 15 13 
Investment Rules—By Louis Guenther......4 Apr. 10 13 
Investors and Wartime Economy............ June 19 3 
Italy’s Move—How It Affects Our Trade....June 19 6 
London-New York—Stock Average Movement.May 29 8 
Louisville & Nash. ist & ref. 5s, 2003...... May 15 6 
Machine Tools—Boom for.................. May 22 6 
Market Policy—What Now?................ June 5 3 
Market, Stock—Group Movements In........ May 15 3 
Market, Stock—War Boom................. Apr. 24 3 
McCrory Stores 6% cum. pfd.—For Income..June 5 6 
McKesson & Robbins—Makes Good Progress.Apr. 10 8 
Meat Packers—As War Beneficiaries........ Apr. 24 7 
Merrill, Lynch—Merger ................00. Apr. 10 4 
Monsanto Chemical—For Growth........... Apr. 3 7 
Money, Idle—Solution for Problem......... Apr. 10 5 
Montgomery Ward—Pessimism Overdome?...May 15 25 
National Defense — ‘‘Bottlenecks’’ of In- 

June 12 5 
National Defense—Industrial Boom Begins..June 26 3 
Neill (Humphrey B.)—Probing the News...Apr. 10-24 
N. Y. Central ref. 4%os, 2013.............. June 12 9 
N. Y. City Banks—Cover Their Dividends..Apr. 24 13 
New York-London—sStock Average Movement.May 29 8 
Niag. Hudson Power—Ex-New Dead........ May 22 8 
North American Co.—Ex-New Deal......... May 22 8 
North American Co.—To ‘‘Integrate’’....... May 29 9 
North American Co.—For Income........... June 5 6 
Northwestern Elec.—Acquisition Defeated...June 5 13 
Oil Shares—What' Prospects for?........... Apr. 17 7 
Paper Companies—Profits Ahead for........ May 8 13 
Penick & Ford—For Income............... June 5 6 
Planning Financial Program............... Apr. 17 8 
Plastics—Chemical Review ................ Apr. 3 6 
Portfolio—For Present Conditions........... May 15 13 
Portfolio—Out-of-line Portfolio ............ June 19 7 
Portland Gen. Elec.—Acquisition Defeated..June 5 13 
Power, Publicly Owned—Gets Setback....... June 5 13 
Preferreds, Non-Callable—To be Sold....... May 1 6 
Pressed Steel Car deb. 5s, 1951............ June 12 8 
Public Service of N. J.—For Income........ June 5 6 
Public Utility Review Issue................ June 5... 
Public Utilities: 

Reenter Equity Markets..............+++ Apr. 17 6 

608 May 22 8 

Integration Hearings Commence..........4 Apr. 10 7 


Title Issue 
Public Utilities: 

Depreciation and Earnings............. ’..June 5 

Helped by Armament Boom.............. June 5 

Integration, New Plans for............... June 5 
Pure Oil 6% cum. pfd.—For Income....... June 5 
Quarterly index—January-February-March...May 1 
Quarterly !mdex—April-May-June........... July 24 
Radio, Frequency Modulation............... May 29 
Radio Corp. of Amer. — Resumes Its Up- 

Rail Bonds, Underlying—Yield 6% to 10%.Apr. 10 
Rail Bonds, Underlying—Yield 6% to 10%.Apr. 17 
Rail Equipment—Potential ‘‘War Brides’’...May 1 
Rails Gaining from War Facetors............ May 8 
Rearmament—lIndustry Beneficiaries of...... May 29 
Rearmament Orders — Thirty Companies 

Rearmament Should Spur Textiles.......... June 26 


Rearmament—Way Now Paved for Arms 


“*Recovery Stocks’’—Conservative—(10)...... May 29 
Reserve System—lIndustrial ............... June 12 
Retail Trade Trends—What About?......... June 26 
Rubber, Supply and Synthetics............. May 8 
SEC Markets—How Safe are?.............. June 26 
Sears Roebuck—The Merchandising Marvel..May 8 
Shipbhilding Industry—Record Levels....... June 12 
Shipping—War Boom in...... pabienesesees May 8 
Silver Profits—What Outlook?.............. May 15 
Southern California Edison—Earnings Prog- 

Standard Gas & El.—Ex-New Deal......... May 22 
Steel Industry—New Influence in Outlook...Apr. 24 
Steel Industry—War Boom for............. June 19 
Stock Prices—Group Movements in.......... May 15 
Stocks, Low-Price Earnings Ratios (126)...June 19 
Stocks, War Market—Best in.............. May 29 
May 29 
Stocks Common: 

Chemical Stocks for Growth (6).......... Apr. 3 

Fire Insurance Stocks for Income......... Apr. 3 

British Mobilized Issues (42)............ Apr. 24 

N. Y. City Bank Stocks (12)............ Apr. 24 

Shipping Issues (5).....ccccccccccccsece May 8 

Paper Companies (96) May 22 

Best Stocks in a Wartime Market (65)...May 29 

Common Issues for the Coming Rise (20)..May 29 

Shipbuilding Issues (6)...........+-000+ June 12 

Priced at Working Capital or Less (20)..June 12 

“‘Educational’’ Arms Orders Received..... June 26 

With Low Price Earnings Ratios......... June 19 
Stocks Preferred: 

Callable Issues Selling Above Redemption 

Non-Callable Issues to be Sold (25)...... May 1 

Sulphur Producers—Good Prospects for..... June 26 
Sulphur Stocks—New Outlook for the....... Apr. 3 
Sulphuric Acid — Chemical Review and 

Texas Gulf Sulphur—For Income........... June 5 
Texas Gulf Sulphur—Good Prospects........ June 26 
Textiles—Rearmament Should Spur......... June 26 
Tools, Machine—Boom May 22 
Union Carbide—For Growth................ Apr. 3 
United Gas Improv.—New Integration Plans.June 5 
United Gas Improv.—Depreciation Large....June 5 
United Light & Power—Ex-New Deal....... May 22 
United Light & Power—Depreciation Large.June 5 
U. S. Deficit Spending—New Crest......... June 12 
Wallis (Louis): 

Solution to Idle Money Problem.......... Apr. 10 
War Boom Hinges on One Big Factor...... Apr. 24 
“War Brides’’—Speculative—(10).......... Mar. 29 
War Developments—Bring Changes in Trade.May 22 
War Industries Board Appointed........... June 12 
War Inflation—Will It Take Hold?......... May 22 
Wartime Economy—What the Investor Can 

Wartime Economy—What the Investor Can 

West Penn Electric $7 cum. ‘‘A’’ — For 

Wilson, Ramon A.: 

Brazil a Good Market........cecssccsees June 26 
Working Capital At a Discount............ June 12 
Zimmermann (E. M.): 

How Safe are SEC Markets?............. June 26 
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American Can Company 


Nehi Corporation 


Data revised to July 24, 1940 woe arming and Price Range (AC) 


Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey. Main of- 160 

230 Park Ave., New York: corporate 
office, Jersey City, N. J. Annual meeting, 80 " 

first Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 40 gt a 

holders: Preferred, 6,024; common, 29,448. rt) 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt..... $10,000,000 $9 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. $6 
($100 DAT) , 412-333 shs Ge 13 
s 25 7 
ommon stock ($25 par)....... 2,473,998 shs 1939 °33 "34°35 °36 1929 


*Non-callable. 


Business: Largest U. S. manufacturer of “tin” cans. Products 
comprise two main divisions: (1) packers cans for food prod- 
ucts, vegetables, soups, etc., which are largely standardized; 
(2) general purpose cans in a great variety of sizes for paint, 
tobacco, drugs, chemicals, beer, etc. Also makes fibre con- 
tainers for milk and cream. 

Management: Capable; principal officers associated with the 
company for over 30 years. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $56.3 million; cash, $17.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.7-to-1. Book value of common stock, $45.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on common since 1923. 

Outlook: Dominant trade position and strategic location of 
its 50 plants tend to minimize dependence upon crop fluctua- 
tions. General lines follow trend of industrial activity. The 
relatively new fibre board container business holds promises of 
further expansion, depending on cost factors. 

Comment: The preferred is of high investment calibre; the 
common ranks among the strongest in the income stock group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share....... $6.72 $5.82 $5.80 $6.08 $4.35 $6.2 Sie ara 

Dividends paid ........ 4.00 *5.00 *6.00 4.00 4.00 4. 30 +$3.00 
Price Range: 

114% 1495, 137% 121 10548 116% 1116% 

90% 110 110 69 70% 83% t87 


*Including extras. + Paid or payable to August 15, 1940. tTe July 24, 1940. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Data revised to July 24, 1940  Gornings and Price Range (CMO) 
Incorporated: 1912, Del. Office, Baltimore, 80 
Md. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in 60 
February. Number of stockholders (Decem- 40 
ber, 1939): Preferred, 4,373; common, 24,576. 20 = Lj 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $20,000,000 0 
*Preferred stock 414% con- $6 
vertible cumulative “$100 par) poe shs $3 
Common stock ($10 par)....... 1,842,007 shs 
*Callable at 110; convertible into common 1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 1939 
at rate of one share for each $60 par value 


of preferred through June 30, 1941, etc. 


Business: One of the largest of the installment credit bank- 
ing institutions. Finances sales of automobiles, refrigerators, 
oil burners, etc.; also has textile factoring subsidiary. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital calculated on 
the usual basis would be misleading because company nor- 
mally borrows a large part of working funds from banks. 
Book value of common, December 31, 1939, $28.27 a share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal. Varying payments each year 
since 1913 except 1933; present annual rate, 53 a share. ; 

Outlook: Although activities have been diversified during 
recent years the financing of automobile sales remains chief 
source of .revenues, which fluctuate with the trends in that 
industry. Cost of bank funds and service charges are other 
important earnings factors in this business. 

Comment: The preferred qualifies as a good investment; the 
common has a good record as a steady income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND renee | a OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ‘Sal Dividends Price Range 
$9.23 £0.17 $0.04 D$1.98 $0.37% 1 — 3% 
0.23 0.58 0.78 1.52 None 19%— 4 

0.75 0.97 1.11 1.28 4.12 1.25 40144—185% 
Sea 1.09 1.35 1.64 1.52 5.60 2.25 58 —39% 
1.64 2.08 1.77 1.95 *6.07 Tt5.62% 844%—44 

ees 1.73 1.98 1.91 1.48 7.10 $5.50 69%—30% 
1.48 1.17 1.06 0.89 4.60 4.00 59 23 

0.86 1.04 1.01 1.10 4.01 4.00 57 —38% 


*Not a total of earnings for the four quarters which were distorted by issuance of 
additional shares of stock. tAlso paid a 20% common stock dividend. {Including 
extra. §To July 24, 1940. 


Data revised to July 24, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (NHI) 

Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire 25 
assets, trade marks and entire capital stock 20 
of Nehi, Inc., and Chero-Cola. Office: 15 PRICE RANGE 
Tenth Street & Ninth Avenue, Columbus, 10 
Georgia. Annual meeting: First Tuesday 3 | 
in of stockholders (Febru- 0 $0 
ary 6, 1940): Preferred, 287; common, 1, ited 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $! 
*First preferred stock $5.25 cum. 0) 

Common stock (no par)......... 1,030,000 shs 1932 ‘33 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*Callable at $86 a share. 


Business: Makes flavors and syrups for use in carbonated 
beverages; also makes carbonated beverages which are divided 
approximately as follows: “Royal Crown” Cola, 55%; “Nehi” 
brands and fruit flavors, 20%; “Par-T-Pak,” gingerale, etc., 
25%. Products distributed to 500 franchised bottlers. 

Management: Has made good progress. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $1.2 million; cash, $1.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3-to-1. Book value of 1st preferred, $102.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Preferred arrears cleared up in 
1936, regular payments since. Common payments 1929-1931, 
and 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Despite increased competition, aggressive merchan- 
dising methods have expanded sales, especially in the principal 
product, “Royal Crown Cola,” and prospects for maintenance 
of high volume appear favorable. 

Comment: There has been considerable improvement in the 
stock, but it still occupies a speculative status. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND bay peed AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


- ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.58 None — 3/16 
D0.16% None 7/16— 1/16 
$0.02 $0.19 .22 None — 
0.05 0.14 0.19 None 1% 
0.18 0.52 $0.59 None 10% — 1 1/16 
0.44 0.56 $1.06 $0.75 14 15/16— 1% 
0.53 0.67 1.20 0.7 


*Based on present capitalization after 400% stock dividend April, 1940. +Not 
available. tAfter surtax; 6 months’ earnings are without this tax. §To July 24, 1940. 


Panhandle Producing & Refining Co. 


Earnings and Price Range (PDF) 


Data revised to July 24, 1940 
Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Office: Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Annual meeting: Third Tues- 
day April. Number of stockholders 
(March 28, 1940): 2,300. 

Capitalization: Funded debt....... *$477,000 
Capital 905,407 shs 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 


DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 


3 
*Five- -year, 5% secured notes. 1932 "33 “33 38 


Business: A holding company with subsidiaries engaged in 
producing, refining and marketing petroleum. Producing prop- 
erties and refineries are in Texas; refineries have a daily 
capacity of 5,700 barrels. Products are marketed in Texas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico through 75 bulk and 235 retail 
stations. Tradenamed brands include: “Noxless” gasoline and 
“Panolene” motor oil; also produces kerosene and fuel oil. 

Management: Unable to show satisfactory earnings. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital 
March 31, 1940, $243,801; cash, $78,455. Working capital ratio: 
1.4-to-1. Book value of: stock, $2.43 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No payments ever made on common. 

Outlook: Company is a high cost unit and labors under the 
additional handicap of being unable to produce more than a 
small portion of its crude oil requirements. 

Comment: Risk factor in this situation is high. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Price Range 


Ou. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31. + Year’s Total High Low 
D$0.92 D$0.33 D$0.49 D$0.59 D$2.46 14— 
D0.77 D9.71 D0.11 D0.15 D1.86 4%4— 
Dv.41 D0.36 D0.40 D0.38 D1.66 2%— 

D0.36 D0.04 D0.15 D0.15 p0.81 1%— 

vas D0.02 0.08 DO0.05 0.22 0.10 4%4— 1% 
0.02 0.2 0.29 D0.12 0.39 4%— 

0.01 0.01 0.04 0.92 0.08 1%4— 
D9.01 0.02 D0.003 0.003 0.01 2— & 


*Based on 16,800 shares $8 preferred and 198,770 shares common through 1937: 
on capitalization outstanding at end of —_ period thereafter. Quarterly earnings 
are before Federal taxes. {To July 24, 1940 


(For Additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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SAFEWAY STORES 


Concluded from page 6 


realization by the general public of 
the economic value of this type of 


merchandising. It is unlikely that 
Safeway’s unit profit margins can 
again attain 1929 levels, because of 
higher income taxes and wage costs, 
but the steady uptrend in sales vol- 
ume promises to permit a continued 
high level of earning power. 

The company has earned profits 
and paid dividends in every year since 
1927. In recent years its dividend 
policy has been somewhat more con- 
servative than was the case from 1930 
through 1932. This has been due to 
the necessity of financing larger in- 
ventories. However, there should be 
no difficulty in paying from half to 
two-thirds of annual earnings in 
dividends. Last year’s profit amounted 
to $6.61 a common share and finan- 
cial position is excellent; it is thus 
apparent that the present $3 annual 
dividend rate is amply protected. 
Selling around 43, the stock yields 
about 7 per cent, and appears to 
possess greater-than-average attrac- 
tion for income, as well as moderate 
potentialities for long term growth. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Concluded from page 8 


current year, 50 cents a share has 
been paid. 

In keeping with the general ex- 
perience of other heavy industry 
units, Allis-Chalmers had a satisfac- 
tory first half. As compared with 
a year ago, sales rose 13.8 per cent 
to $43.7 million, and net increased to 
$1.6 million (or 92 cents a share), 
from $990,000 (or 56 cents a share). 
As of June 30, unfilled orders were 
$23.6 million—the highest total since 
the fall of 1937, the previous peak. 

Because of the nature of its activi- 
ties, operations of Allis-Chalmers are 
manifestly vulnerable to cyclical 
changes. Furthermore, market swings 
of the stock are apt to be wide, re- 
flecting the rapidity with which earn- 
ings—and deficits—can accumulate. 
(Recent price, 29.) Presently, trends 
for the company should be further 
stimulated by defense contracts. 


JULY 31, 1940 


INCRE.SE YOUR INCOME 
TO MET NEW TAXES 


N ATIONA defense expenditures of from seven to 
fourteen \lion dollars mean capacity production 
and employme. in many industries, increased divi- 
dends and earngs; in short, an industrial boom that 
should quickly ¢ a new pace for securities. 


The program alsmeans higher taxes to be borne by you. 


Because securityrices have not yet started to discount 
the effects of th spending on individual issues, you 
have an outstandg opportunity to bring your invest- 
ment program intstep with the upswing as it develops. 
Naturally, any acance will be highly selective at the 
outset, and by actiz promptly you will be in position to 
go along with the ovement from the beginning. 


Increased income ad capital enhancement will make 
your investments pivide the extra money—and more— 
that you will needo meet your heavier tax burden. 
Start the revision oyour portfolio promptly. 


lake Your 
Firs Move Today 


Don’t wait until the mre- 
ment is under way and \e 
most attractive possibilits 
have been snapped up by }- 
ventors who are alert » 
what is happening, or a) 
guided by competent inves 
ment counsel. Make your firs 
move today. 


You may have neither the 
time nor the facilities for 
quick selection, but under the 
direction of the Investment 
Supervisory Service of the 
Financial World every step 
will be worked out for you. 


The supervision is entirely 
through correspondence, and 
consultation by mail, wire or 
in person. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESIARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST TREET 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your investment  super- 
visory service will aid me 
to take advantage of to- 
day’s opportunities for 
better income and market 
profits. 

I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


-ADDRESS....... 


Income [} Capital enhancement [] 


The annual fee is small—one- 
fourth of one per cent of the 
market value of your hold- 
ings at the time you enroll. 
The minimum fee of $125 a 
year applies to portfolios 
valued between $10,000 and 
$50,000. 


Enroll now. To get quick 
action on your first moves 
(by wire prepaid if the situa- 
tion calls for it) just mail 
your list of securities with 
your registration fee today. 


Indicate your requirements, 
objectives, and the cash you 
may have available for new 
investments. 


Or use the coupon. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Objective: 


(or) Both 


July 31 
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Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation 


Bellanca Aircraft Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (Al 
Data revised to July 24, 1940 90 | —_NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Incorporated: 1909, Delaware. Office: Shreve- zis 
port, Louisiana. Annual meeting: Third 10 — 

Thursday in October. Number of  stock- 5 

holders (December 31, 1939): Preferred, Vo 


2,148; class A, 33,684; common, 5.793. 


EARNED PER SHARE $1 
Capitalization: Subsidiary debt. . $13,000,000 0 
Subsidiary preferred stock 
cum. ($10 par).......... 7,725 shs 19 37° 9 
referred stock 6% cum. 
2,187,568 shs 


*Callable at $10.60 per share. 7Class A common stock is similar in alspects 
of preferred; of Class A’ common; of commons 
Business: Company, directly or through its subsaries, 
produces, transports and distributes natural gas at rel and 
wholesale through 3,400 miles of pipe line and disputing 
mains. Communities served are in Louisiana, Te5 and 
Arkansas. Subsidiary produces and refines petroleur 
Management: Controlled by Cities Service Company 
Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital ‘ember 
31, 1939, $6.3 million; cash, $5.4 million. Workir capital 
ratio: 1.9-to-1. Book value of combined stocks, $4.8 share. 
Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Preferred ayments 
omitted 1932; resumed 1937. Arrears as of July 1, 10, $2.25 a 
share. No dividends ever paid on either class of @mon. 
Outlook: Longer term trend of natural gas operatms should 
continue upward, although probably at a relative]slow rate. 
Petroleum activities have been rising in importam but reve- 
nues from this source are dependent upon gener: conditions 
in the oil industry. 
Comment: Preferred classifies as a low prid “business 
man’s risk.” Both classes of common are highlypeculative. 
EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CofON: 


Mar. 31 June Sept. 30. Dee. 31 Range 
$0.07 0.02 D$0.61 $0.06 14 3%— 

0.20 0.10 0.07 0.15 1.52 8%4— 314 

0.14 0.08 0.05 0.12 1.39 12%— 2% 
70.11 0.03 0.14 2% 
* 0.15 3%— 1% 
* * * None t2%— 1% 


*Not available. fNine months. {To July 24, 1940. 


Barium Stainless Steel Corporation 


Earnings id Price Range (BSS) 


Data revised to July 24, 1940 8 New Sx cure exec 
Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, to succeed 
Barium Steel Corporation, an Ohio company 2 | a 
formed in 1933. Office: 15th Street and > 
Allen Avenue, S. E., Canton, Ohio. Annual 
meeing: March 1. Number of stockholders 
(March 3, 1937): 1,400. 
Capitalization: Funded debt $244,619 
Capital stock ($1 par)...........547,400 shs 


Business: A small manufacturer of stainlés and special alloy 
steels, particularly chromium and chromenickel alloys, sold 
in the form of ingots and cold rolled stip. Operates two 
special open hearth furnaces but has no bt rolling facilities. 
Since there is little demand for stainless seel ingots, much of 
output must be processed by outsiders. ° 

Management: Associated with the baking group which 
underwrote and sold the stock. 

Financial Position: Weak. Working cajtal deficit December 
31, 1939, $45,425; cash, $6,419. Working apital ratio: 0.4-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, 66 cents pe: share. 

Dividend Record: Has never paid a diidend. 

Outlook: Attainment of significant »rofits appears most 
unlikely unless company obtains additonal working capital 
and equipment in order to permit lare volume production 
and reduction of unit costs. 

Comment: Stock carries extreme risks 

RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGEOF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1935 137 1938 1939 1940 

*Deficit per share.. D$0.10 D$0.05 ¢D$9.07 D$(35 D$0.44 D$0.28 nse 
Price Range: 

414 { 2% 15% 1% 


*Rased on present capitalization. +Seven months tcJuly 31. {To July 24, 1940. 


starnings and Price Range (BAC) 


% NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Data revised to July 24, 1940 4 — 

Incorporated: 1927, Delaware. Office: New “4 eS 

Castle, Delaware. Annual meeting: First 5 Fo oo tH 

Wednesday in March. Number of stock- —_ 

holders: about 1,000. 0 EARNEO PER SHARE $1 

Capitalization:* Funded debt.......... None 0 

Capital stock ($1 par).......... 229,650 shs $1 
DEFICIT PER GHARE 


*As of December 31, 1939, $87,165 in 
4% notes were outstanding. 


1932 ‘33 '34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: One of the smaller manufacturers of aircraft for 
commercial, military and private use. Powered with one to 
three motors, several types of planes are produced accom- 
modating from two to fifteen persons. Plant is located on a 
365-acre tract at New Castle, Del., and includes a modern flying 
field. 

Management: Headed by G. M. Bellanca, founder of company. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $400,392; cash, $278,158. Working capital ratio: 
1.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $2.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend of 50 cents a share paid 
in 4-year 4% notes in 1937, and a cash payment of 40 cents in 
1938; none since. 

Outlook: Volume prospects over the intermediate term are 
favorable. But the profits outlook continues uncertain because 
of impending substitution of less profitable domestic military 
business for lucrative foreign orders, and new tax factors. 

Comment: Competitive status and past operating record 
necessitate a speculative rating for the shares. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share........ D$0.82 D$1.11 D$0.35 $0.69 $0.99 D$0.90 ants 

Dividends paid ......... None None None 70.50 0.40 None {None 
Price Range: 

6 5% 6% 8% 12 10% $85 

2% 1% 2 2% 4% +3 


*Eamings based on 168,495 shares in 1934 and 1935, thereafter on capitalizations 
at end of each period. +Paid in 4% four-year notes. {To July 24, 1940. 


Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc. 
Earnings and Price Range (CNA) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
PRICE RANGE | 


Data revised to July 24, 1940 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Office: 630 
Fifth Ave., New York City, Ne Y. Annual 


meeting: First Wednesday following the 

third Tuesday in April. 

Capitalization:* Funded debt......... *None 

Capital stock ($1 par)........... 199,999 shs 0 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$1 
1932 ‘35 ‘38 1939 


*Company has $213,342 in serial notes out- 
standing and due to 1942. 


Business: Company is engaged in the transportation by air 
of mail, passengers and express between New York, N. Y., and 
Montreal, Canada, with an intermediate stop at Burlington, Vt. 
Plans extension of service to Nassau and Bahamas (via Atlantic 
City); Norfolk, Va., Elizabeth and Wilmington, N. C., and 
Myrtle Beach, Georgetown and Charleston, S. C. Revenue is 
derived principally from airmail and passengers. Owns 24.5 
per cent of Canadian Colonial Airways Ltd. 

Management: Has been able to show some progress. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit 
March 31, 1940, $237,507; cash, $3,516. Working capital ratio: 
0.39-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $0.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: No payments on the shares since organi- 
zation. 

Outlook: Although basic industry trends are favorably de- 
fined, earnings of this company are likely to remain relatively 
restricted until other more heavily travelled routes now await- 
ing CAA approval are put into operation. 

Comment: The shares represent a commitment in one of the 
less strongly situated units in the air transport industry and 
must be regarded as essentially speculative. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1926 1937 1928 1929 1940 

Earned per share.........-.-- D$0.16 D$0.12 D$0.12 D$0.01 
Price Range: 


available. To July 24, 1940. 


(For Additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


Concluded from page 2 


nomics by three Yale professors 
should . offer a welcome aid. The 
book is elementary—purposely—and 
generally confined to topics upon 
which the science of economics has 
reached definite conclusions. But it 
is also entirely up to date as it dis- 
cusses the latest developments in our 
economic structure such as_ the 
changes in the American monetary 
and banking legislation, the theory 
and practice of managed currency, 
stabilization funds, trade regulations 
and the Hull trade agreement pro- 
gram. It likewise deals with recent 
governmental policies affecting wages, 
hours, relations of employers and 
employees, and in a rather realistic 
fashion with the topic of social se- 
curity legislation, All embracing as 
the textbook is, it also includes an 
impartial description of socialism, 
Russian communism, and Italian and 
German fascism on a historical and 
theoretical basis. 


x 

Mines Register, successor to the 
Mines Handbook, 1940 Edition (Vol- 
ume XX). Published by the Atlas 
Publishing Co. 942 pp. $25. The 
latest edition of this standard work of 
reference gives effect to the many 
changes which have occurred in the 
non-ferrous metal mining industry in 
the three years since the previous is- 
sue was published. The current vol- 
ume has been expanded in scope as 
well as revised in treatment; it con- 
tains descriptions of more than 7,000 
active mining enterprises and _ lists 
over 24,000 inactive companies. The 
total coverage is more than 30 per 
cent greater than that of the 1937 edi- 
tion. About 550 pages are devoted to 
descriptions of mines in the Western 
Hemisphere, giving exhaustive data 
as to location and size of properties, 
extent, nature and grade of ore re- 
serves, details of exploration and de- 
velopment work, capacity, produc- 
tion, earnings, dividends and_ price 
ranges of securities. Of special inter- 
est to investors are a mining security 
price table and a statistical section 
containing data on prices, production, 
consumption, imports and exports of 
22 metals, including in many cases a 
breakdown of output by individual 
companies. 
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Study OOKS and CHARTS— 


And lofit by Other 
Peopls Research and Experience 


LATEST BOOK € latest BOOK OF STOCK FACTOGRAPHS includes re- 
OF STOCK Ps of all the Factographs appearing in Financial World 
FACTOGRAPHS been September 14, 1938, and May Ist, 1940. 1,650 Regular 


atCondensed Factographs with complete index, in this new 
book, only $3.85; or g $7.50 for a subscription to the next four consecutive 
Factograph Books to jssued during the coming 12 to 18 months; these four 
manuals, bought separa at $3.85 each, would cost $15.40—offer saves you $7.90. 
FREE! "What the Figuryean" (price alone $1.00) sent free with every Factograph 
Book order sent at $3.8 $7.50 before Sept. Ist: or for only $5.00 you can’ secure 
the latest Factograph mual AND the next Revised Factograph Manual (to be 
published in the Fall) ng the average cost $2.50 a copy, instead of $3.85 each, 


CHARTS OF 3-TRD SECURITY CHARTS of 233 Leading Stocks, charting 
WEEKLY HIGH markaction of 233 leading stocks week by week for past 18 
& LOW PRICES = mont! You can SEE weekly tops, bottoms, trends and volume 
—233 STOCKS at & ace. Each set includes: important statistics, Transparent 


Work set, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 monthly issues 
$25.00. August issue readhis week, $3.00. (Ask for samples of Daily, Weekly or 
Monthly Charts of 100 Acy Stocks for $8.50. Ask also about "STOCK PICTURE" 
with 800 Charts of Monthl4igh and Low Prices from July Ist, 1932, to July Ist, 
1940. July issue ready nov$i0.00. Sample chart and list of 800 stocks charted 
FREE on request.) 


DICTIONARY OF To profitore from your financial reading in 1940, use “PRAC- 
WALL STREET TICAL KNDBOOK OF BUSINESS AND FINANCE" (1930 

revised). \efines briefly, clearly, 7,000 terms and expressions 
used in business and the Sto:Market. 60! pages, $1.59. 


MONTHLY HIGH For a 6-ye graphic record of 300 Leading Stocks, charting 
& LOW PRICES = MONTHLY4JIGH & LOW PRICES, from July Ist, 1934, to 
OF 300 STOCKS = July Ist, 80, get the new semi-annual issue of 3-Trend 
CHARTED—6 YRS. "CYCLI-GRIHS", just published. If you want to know the 

monthly highnd low prices and monthly sales of only a dozen 
of the leading listed stocks for t past six years, you will surely find them charted 
among these 300 monthly charts.f you wish to check up before buying to make 
sure the stocks you own ARE chted in "CYCLI-GRAPHS", send us your list of 
stocks and we'll do the checking r you. Or ask for free sample charts and com- 
plete alphabetical list of stocks arted in "CYCLI-GRAPHS". And the cost is 
only $3.00—an average of | center chart. 


PERSONAL 
RECORD BOOK 


TO KEEP A RSONAL RECORD of all stocks and bonds 
bought, held osold, dividends, other income, tax deductions, 
inventory of asss, etc., you need “MI-REFERENCE", loose-leaf 
binder with ruled forms (100 shee: 5!/>x8!/> inches) for every purpose—$4.50, 
postpaid, or DeLuxe leather editior200 sheets for $8.50. (If in doubt, ask for 
sample ruled forms from ''MI-REFERNCE" and other Personal Record Books, free 
on request.) 


BINDER FOR Save your Finanal Worlds for further reference. We can 
FINANCIAL supply an attracte Loose-Leaf Binder to hold 26 issues of 
WORLD Financial World, ¢ future reference, at $2.50; 2 binders (to 


hold 52 issues) fo$3.95, if ordered before September Ist. 


TERMS: WE pay postage in U. S. if‘ou remit with order. On FOREIGN ship- 
ments add 10% for postage and handlin;s YOU pay postage and charges on C.O.D. 
shipments in U. S. Post Office refuse:Foreign C.0.D. packages. Books sent on 
10 days’ approval if you authorize usin event of refund) to deduct 25% from 
your remittance for privilege of examin:ion and study; does not apply to charts. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOKSHOP 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Books Mailed Same Day temittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. Cty Add 2% Local Sales Tax 
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Week Ended 


Weekly Trade Indicators ‘July guly2; Weekly Carloadings July 13 July July 15 

1 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 

tAuto Production (U.S.A.) ee 53,020 65,176 53 12 Baltimore & Ohio su «0660's 63 a6 55,639 51,274 53,672 

{Electrical Output (K.W.H.). 2,52 2.483 Chesapeake 37,268 34,047 34,422 

§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 88. 86.8 6 Delaware & Hudson........... 13,572 12,183 11,340 
Total Carloadings (cars)..... 729,897 740,465 651.6 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’n 16,451 13,416 14,038 

#Wholesale Commodity Price ree 24,770 22,045 21,572 

77.9 78.8 7 Norfolk & 25,662 22,321 23,242 

*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,580 3,561 31 New York, Haven & Hartford 20,756 19,844 20.014 

#Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)...- _ 91,789 92,372 78, New York Central 0,528 42,994 72,850 

+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 143/368 141,931 148! New York, Chicago & St. Louis | 14,858 14,697 14,365 

July 18 July 6 Juld 114,289 101,248 98,750 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $2 831 $3,02 $27 Pere Marquette eoreecceceesece 9,414 9,517 8,996 

**Bitum. Coal Output (tons).. 1,382 1,442 8 Western Maryland ............ 9,319 8,842 8,782 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 139.7 150.0 8 Southern District 
F.W. Index of In@’l Production 217.0 917.3 1.4 Atlantic 12,542 11,230 12,207 

*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §/0f Louisville & Nashville......... 26,629 24,129 26,408 

the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omed. 12,121 11,893 11,486 

Southern Ry. System.......... 33,972 31,404 34, 326 
omm y¥ Prices: July 23 July 16 é y y 

Steel Billets, Pitts, (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Western... 4,827 4,536 5,137 

Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 18.50 19.00 15 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 25,510 221332 26,703 

Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.10% 0.10% 0% Chicago & Northwestern "36,202 32/300 "792 

0.2310 031 1650 orthern Pacific 11,548 11,412 12,793 

Hides, Light Native (per lb.)... 0.11% 0.12% 1,12 Central West District 

Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0750 0.0750 ).08 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. ‘ 29,523 29,123 28,268 

Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 ).96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 23,542 20,850 24,519 

Wheat (per bushel)........... 0.90% Reck island & Pacific. 51,890 19,583 20,639 

Corn (per 0.80% 080% 0.52% Chicago & 4.008 

Southern Pacific System....... 42,712 30,874 35,395 

Federal Reserve Reports July 17 July 10 July 19 20,765 20,819 22,039 

Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted 3,365 3,484 3,451 

$8,517 $8,461 $8,116 Southwestern District 

Total Commercial Loans...... ,464 4,447 3,893 Kansas City Southern......... 3,874 3,328 3,606 

Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 408 377 615 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 7,615 7,127 7,818 

Others Loans for Securities.... 474 471 528 Cy Gey Lt) 23,472 22,600 22,221 

U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,644 11,642 10,664 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 11,288 10,836 11,304 

Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,582 3,58 3,245 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 4,279 3,788 4075 

Total Net Demand Deposits.... 20,932 20,822 17,387 Texas & Pacific............... 6,924 6,836 7,181 

Total Time Deposits........... 5,316 5,32 5,223 , 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 287 26 472 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 

Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2.501 2,4! 2,537 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 

Total Money in Circulation.... 7,872 7,8 7,022 Association of American Railroads figures.) 

Monthly FINANCIL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Monthly 

Indicators ~ a? (BED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) Indicators "ca 

U. S. Govet. Debt..... *$43,061  *$40,621 280 420 Cotton Activity 

umber essels.. 22 Active. ..... 
Total ‘Tonnage. ......1,566,660 630,340 260 PRODUCTION 400 

tBlast Furnaces Active. . 181 118 (bales; U. S. only) 

Advertising Lineage: | Imports Pron 15,844 21,264 
Monthly Magazines... 563,642 590,407 240 +— 380 In Storage .....-.--- 41,822 19,209 
Women’s Magazines... 439,581 430,283 17,307 26,256 
Canadian Magazines... 142,047 130,092 290 | | 360 In Transit 22,300 28,500 

Financing ....... *$9.3 *$31.2 | *31.1 *33.0 

Short Sales (shares)... 446,957 651,906 Stocks of Yarn ..... *13.2 *33.3 

Magazine Advertising: | z 340 Crude Rubber (long tot 3) 
Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 996,008 794.127 § 

‘ MPOTtS 53, B88 34,363 

Sales: 4 3205 Stocks on Hand...... 287,373 224,767 
8 woo 4 Tires (casings): 

Mutual 0.23 300 Z ore 

Electrical Equipment: ~ xh Shipments ... *5.1 
Trucks and Tractors... 135 78 re) (e) Exports ......- 98,875 

Steel Ingot Output: 280 Inventories *8.6 
(tons) .... *3 5 x §Chain Store Sales...... *$290.3  *$270.3 
of Activity. 84.97% 53.71% a fay Piano Output (units). . 7,498 6,428 

~ * nousands ars 

Movement (ibe.): INVENTORIES 240 23,011 10,9 
Production .......... 86,077 61,719 Machine Tool Activity: 

Deliveries .......--- 65,155 63.862 Index (% of Capacity) , 92.3 
199,586 335,012 220 New Life Insurance.... *$597.5 *$729.7 

Slab Zinc Movement tFood in Storage: 

(tons of 2,000 Ibs.) : Batter *25.36 *84.44 
Production .......... 49,155 39,450 200 Cheese (lbs.) ....... *87.39 *79,27 
53,518 37,284 Eggs (cases) ....... *9.51 *9,25 

ilroad E t : at, nds (Ibs.) *276.12 

—_—....... 8 193433 34 35 36 ‘37 ‘38 FMAMJ J ASOND'! Poultry (Ibs.) ...... 76.91  *66.79 
Passenger Cars ..... 2 14 1940 Fruits (Ibs.) ....... *81.86 *83.69 
Freight Cars........ 4,235 1,324 . Vegetables (lbs.) *46.35 *47.58 

*Millions. +Corporate new issues onl, excludes refunding. {At first of month. 25 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled 


by Merrill, Lynch, 


E. A. Pierce & Cassatt 


Daily Dow-Jons Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—z CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales ___—_—_CHAR ACTER OF TRADING————— 
15 


RRs Utilities Stocks / 

July 

| 123.00 26.49 22.57 41.93 
19 122.18 26.40 22.44 41.68 
20 121.87 26.26 22.30 41.53 
22 122.06 26.21 22.25 41.55 
23 122.23 26.44 22.08 41.62 
24 121.64 26.24 21.93 41.39 
32 


N.Y.S.E. 
(Shares) 


221,640 


195,200 


Issues 


No. of No.of Total Un- New 
Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng 


New 


’d Highs Lows 
189 180 1 0 
273 162 1 2 
158 123 1 3 
201 157 1 6 
222 170 1 3 
249 167 0 2 


Average Value of 
Bond Sales 

Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 
July 

88.64 $4,240,000 ene 

88.44 4,520,000 

88.38 1,960,000 

88.29 3,030,000 

88.20 3,500,000 .23 

88.02 3,630,000 
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OOD 


10-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF N.Y.S.E. COMMON STOCKS 


This is Part 16 of a 20-week series which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. When considering the showing of any indi- 
vidual stock in the 10-year average columns, it should 
be recognized that there are three basic types of issue: 
(1) business cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and 


(3) long term trend stocks. Instructive commentary 
on this series will be presented with the last install- 
ment. Stocks for which 1939 earnings are not yet avail- 
able will be presented in a later issue. (Copies of the 
fourteen preceding magazines, carrying Parts 1 to 15, 
are available at the regular price.) 


= VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE — — 


(PART 16) 
Common Stock 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 Average 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke. Earnings. .$10.81 $10.31 $6.20 $2.90 $1.28 $1.52 $3.21 $3.65 $2.48 $2.00 $4.44 
Dividend... 8.00 8.00 6.50 3.50 None None None 2.00 1.00 2.50 3.15 
Peoria & Eastern Ry...... Earnings. ..————---—_-——-_—_Operated under contract as part of N. Y. Central R.R. System——— — —_— 
Dividend... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Pere Marquette R.R........ Earnings... 1.85 D6.76 D9.38 Do6.17 D3.98 1.00 3.50 1.08 17.64 D1.89 D2.84 
Dividend... 8.00 3.00 None None None None None None None None 1.10 
.e Earnings... 1.56 0.74 D0.45 0.85 127 1.59 1.99 1.58 2.04 2.56 1.37 
Dividend... 1.50 0.75 0.25 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.93 
Petroleum Corp. of Amer... Earnings... 2.52 0.87 0.19 0.08 0.50 0.35 0.91 1.28 0.82 0.69 0.82 
Dividend... 1.12% 0.50 None None 0.50 0.33 0.90 1.27 0.81 0.70 0.61 
Pfeiffer Brewing ........ -eeEarnings... ————-—-—-—_Not available———_— 1,21 2.39 1.01 0.79 1.32 1.44 1.36 
Dividend... .... None 1.05 1.30 0.90 0.50 0.50 0.71 
Phelps Dodge .......... ..eEarnings...§0.18  §D0.18 §D0.70 §D0.02 §0.60 §1.21 §2.25 $2.51 §1.71 §2.42 1.00 
Dividend... 3.00 1.25 None None 0.75 0.50 1.25 1.60 1.00 1.50 1.09 
Phila. & Reading C. & I.. Earnings... 0.73 0.97 D3.29 D3.43. D2.79 14.96 D5.33 D3.46 D2.66 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
Phillip Morris Tobacco.... Earnings.. .c0.68 c0.67 c0.80 c0.67 c0.81 c2.50 c4.58 c7.27 c7.50 2.94 
Dividend... 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 1.00 3.00 4.50 5.00 1.75 
Phillips-Jones ........... Earnings. .. 4.36 D3.38 D9.93 1.72 0.26 0.26 0.19 D11.98 D2.88 
Dividend... 0.75 None None None None None None None None None 07% 
Phillips Petroleum ...... -eEarnings... 0.71 D1.34 0.19 0.36 1.39 3.23 4.02 5.42 2.03 2.21 1.82 
Dividend... 2.00 0.50 None None 1.00 E.23 2.50 2.75 2.00 2.00 1.40 
Phoenix Hosiery ...... Earnings. ..D3.06 D9.19 D4.42 D1.24 D0.72 0.48  D0.89 D0.41 D0.50 1.57 D1.84 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
Pillsbury Flour ....... «sees Earnings... .£4.05 £3.60 £1.51 *e2.11 e2.91 e2.80 €1.66 €2.76 eD0.10 €3.08 2.44 
Dividend... 2.00 2.00 2:95 0.90 1.45 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.63 
Pittsburgh Coal ........... Earnings...D7.95 D11.07 D12.54 D12.50 D4.91 D7.02 D9.52 D7.89 D13.28 1D7.97 1D9.47 
Dividend...None None ten None None None None None None None None 
Pittsburgh & W. Va. Ry.... Earnings... 4.77 0.01 D1.44 DO0.35 D0.31 0.32 2.41 D0.66 1.59 0.73 
Dividend... 6.00 3.00 None None None None None None None None 0.90 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron... Earnings... Not available-———————— 0.27 0.35 0.79 1.20 0.15 0.70 0.58 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt..Farnings... 0.93 D0.36 D0.56 D0.10 0.16 D0.03 0.73 0.84 D0.23 0.36 0.17 
Dividend... 1.40 0.87% None None None None 0.52% 0.65 None None 0.35 
Pittsburgh Steel .......... Earnings... .£3.77 £D9.65 £D12.76 £D12.12 £D8.68 fD9.86 £D3.94 £1.86 *mD3.30 10.60 D5.53 
Dividend... 3.50 None None None None None None None None None 0.35 
Pittston Company ......... Earnings...+.... 0.27 11.04 D0.81 D0.71 D1.99 D1.17 D2.10 D1.42 D0.29 D1.03 
Dividend... ... 0.75 None None None None None None None None 0.08 
Plymouth Oil ........... ..»Earnings... 2.08 0.79 1.68 0.05 0.64 0.70 1.66 2.85 2.49 2.38 1.53 
Dividend... 2.00 0.50 1.00 0.25 0.75 0.25 0.90 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.01 
Pond Creek Pocahontas...Earnings... 2.69 0.85 1.73 1.83 3.90 2.37 1.40 0.98 0.10 1.17 1.70 
Dividend... None None None None None 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.25 0.93 
Poor & Co. “B” ........ .. Earnings... 1.35 D0.25 1.31 0.16 D0.31 0.49 1.59 D1.22 0.96 D0.05 
Dividend... 2.00 None None None None None None None None None 0.20 
Porto Rican Am. Tob. “A”.Earnings... 4.33 0.71 D0.50 D0.79 D0.99 0.55 D0.63 D1.63 D1.49 Tiles eis 
Dividend... 0.87% este None None None None None None None None 0.31 
Pressed Steel Car....... ... Earnings... 3.35 D2.27 D6.43 D4.62 D0.73 —Not— D0.13 1.05 D3.06 D1.63 
Dividend...None None None None None available None 0.25 None None Peer 
Procter & Gamble....... .. Earnings... £3.38 £3.37 £1.23 £1.57 £2.11 £2.22 £2.39 £4.08 £2.59 £3.80 2.67 
Dividend... 2.20 2.40 2.20 1.50 1.70 BFS 1.87, 2.25 2.00 2.25 2.06 
Public Service of N. J..... Earnings... 3.92 3.82 3.35 3.00 2.82 2.53 2.68 2.91 2.34 2.88 3.03 
Dividend... 3.40 3.40 3.30 2.90 2.80 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.20 2.50 2.82 
Pullman Company ........Earnings... 4.37 0.61 D1.00 D0.70 0.77 D0.07 1.66 3.21 0.60 1.05 1.05 
Dividend... 4.00 3.75 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.621%4 1.50 2.75 1.371% 1.00 2.60 
Pure Of) c0.18 *D0.64 D0.53 D0.97 2.00 1.65 2.15 0.38 0.69 
Dividend... 1.12% None None None None None None 0.25 None 0.25 0.16 
Pitts. Cin. Chi. & St. L... Earnings. ..——_____—_— Leased to Pennsylvania R.R. ~ 
Dividend... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic.. Earnings... — Controlled and operated under Lease by Pennsylvania R.R. - 
Dividend... 7.00 7.00 0 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Purity Bakeries ...... cooceRearnings... 7.02 5.13 2.14 0.45 0.96 0.27 D0.33 0.60 1.52 2.14 1.99 
Dividend... 4.00 3.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.60 1.00 1.50 1.54 
Quaker State Oil Refining. Earnings... 1.89 1.19 1.01 1.16 0.72 1.01 1.12 1.11 0.56 1.71 1.35 
Dividend...None 0.50 0.70 0.30 0.80 0.70 1.10 1.10 0.50 1.10 0.68 
Radio Corp. of America....Earnings... 0.02 D0.34 D0.49 D0.47 D0.10 D0.03 0.21 0.42 0.30 0.35 D0.01 
Dividend...None None None None None None None 0.20 0.20 None 0.04 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ..... Earnings... 1.45 11.87 D4.18 Recei 0.71 D0.11 DO0.35 
Dividend... None None None None None None None None None None 
Raybestos-Manhattan ..... Earnings... 1.75 0.85 D0.71 1.07 1.17 2.16 2.66 3.04 0.51 2.54 1.50 
. Dividend... 2.60 2.10 0.70 0.60 1.00 1.00 4.75 1.75 0.921, 1.50 1.39 
Rayonier, Inc. available— 20 dD2.02 dD0.41 d0.15 d0.96 d1.03 d1.94 d1D0.08 0.05 
Dividend... .... er None None None None None None 0.50 None 0.06 
Reading Company ...... -»-Earnings... 4.05 0.37 1.02 2.80 2.06 2.08 2.66 2.89 0.35 1.37 1.97 
Dividend... 4.00 4.00 1.25 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 2:03 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills.... Earnings... 4.24 D2.67 D0.33 0.13 D2.83 1.28 D0.07 D0.56 0.12 0.41 D0.03 
Dividend... 3.75 0.75 None None None None None None None None 0.45 
Reliable Stores ....... Earnings... D0.40 D0.65 D3.37 D1.36 0.69 1.81 2.33 2.16 D0.09 1.18 0.23 
Dividend.5% Stk. 1%9% Stk. None None None None 0.50 1.25 0.50 0.50 0.28 
Reliance Mfg. ...... eeeeeeeKarnings...D1.76 1.07 0.50 3.05 0.40 0.74 4.06 D1.09 0.16 1.69 0.88 
Dividend... 1.12% None None None 1.10 0.60 2.80 0.90 0.50 0.65 0.77 


c—12 mos. to Mar. 31. d—12 mos. to Apr. 30. e—12 mos. to May 31. 


f—12 mos. to June 30. m—Calendar year ended Dec. 31. D—Deficit. 


*—Change in fiscal year. +*—Not available. §—Before depreciation and/or depletion. 
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EXTRA SKILL AND EXTRA DARING MADE CLINTON 
FERGUSON AMERICAS NO.I OUTBOARD CHAMPION 


BOMBSHELL! That's his name for it. Why, it's nothing but a 135 POUNDS of nerve and driving skill. Hunched in that tiny 
shell with a motor. But when Clinton Ferguson clamps down the pit—he roars across the surface in a frothing skid against time. 
throttle of that motor, you've got speed p/as—plus one man’s Turns? He takes them wide open... with a daring equaled only 
uncanny ability to squeeze just a few extra miles per hour out by the extra skill of his steering hand. Boats, drivers — cigarettes — 
of four cylinders. Yes, it's the extras that win—even in cigarettes. it’s the extras that set them apart... like the extra mildness of Camels. 


THE "EXTRAS" IN CAMELS MADE THEM HIS CIGARETTE 


THOSE EXTRAS IN 
SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS 
SURE CLICK WITH ME 


EXTRA muoness 
EXTRA COOLNESS 
EXTRA eiavor 


In recent laboratory tests, Camels burned 
25% slower than the average of the 15 
other of the largest-selling brands tested— 
slower than any of them. That means, on 
the average, a smoking p/us equal to 


THE “EXTRAS” of costlier, slower-burning tobaccos have made Camels the 
No. | cigarette in the field. And the explanation of these extras in Camels is Ls) EXTRA SM OKES 
just as scientific as it is logical. Too-fast burning in a cigarette creates excess 


heat. Excess heat ruins the delicate elements of mildness and flavor. Slower 
burning preserves flavor and aroma... naturally gives a cooler smoke, free PER PACK! 


from the irritating qualities of excess heat. Camels, with their costlier tobac- 
cos, give you extras that you won't find in any other cigarette—even a slower 
way of burning that means extra smoking per pack (see panel at right). 


GET THE EXTRAS“ 
WITH SLOWER-BURNING 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


QVALITY 


TURKISH & Domestic 
SEND 
GARETTES 
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Copr., 1940. KR. Keynolds Tob) Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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DIVIDENDS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 167 
CoMMON DivipEND No. 131 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable September 
20, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 

August 23, 1940. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, July 24, 1940. 


CHRYSLER ler DE SOTO 
DODGE wh PLYMOUTH 
4 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable September 12, 1940, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, August 12, 1940. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


Dordens 
ComMMoNn DIviIDEND 


No. 122 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable September 3, 1940, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1940. Checks 
will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
BLAWNOX, PA. 
Dividend Notice 
At a meeting held July 29, 1940, the 
Board of Directors of Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany declared an interim dividend of 
1244 cents per share on the Capital Stock, j 
payable August 31, 1940, to stockholders 
of record August 10, 1940. 
GEO. L. DUMBAULD, 
Vice President-Treasurer. 


Your dividend notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


calls the favorable attention of bona- 


fide investors to your securities. 
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EXTRA SKILL AND EXTRA DARING MADE CLINTON 
FERGUSON AMERICAS NO.I OUTBOARD CHAMPION 


BOMBSHELL! That's his name for it. Why, it’s nothing but a 135 POUNDS of nerve and driving skill. Hunched in that tiny 
shell with a motor. But when Clinton Ferguson clamps down the pit—he roars across the surface in a frothing skid against time. 
throttle of that motor, you've got speed p/us—plus one man’s Turns? He takes them wide open... with a daring equaled only 
uncanny ability to squeeze just a few extra miles per hour out by the extra skill of his steering hand. Boats, drivers — cigarettes — 
of four cylinders. Yes, it’s the extras that win—even in cigarettes. it’s the extras that set them apart...like the extra mildness of Camels. 


THE “EXTRAS’ IN CAMELS MADE THEM HIS CIGARETTE 


THOSE EXTRAS IN 
SLOWER- BURNING CAMELS 
SURE CLICK WITH ME 


EXTRA MILDNESS 
EXTRA COOLNESS 
EXTRA FLAVOR 


In recent laboratory tests, Camels burned 
25% slower than the average of the 15 
other of the largest-selling brands tested— 
slower than any of them. That means, on 
the average, a smoking p/us equal to 


THE “EXTRAS” of costlier, slower-burning tobaccos have made Camels the 
No. | cigarette in the field. And the explanation of these extras in Camels is 5 EXTRA SM OKES 
just as scientific as it is logical. Too-fast burning in a cigarette creates excess 
heat. Excess heat ruins the delicate elements of mildness and flavor. Slower 


burning preserves flavor and aroma... naturally gives a cooler smoke, free ae nh PACK! 
from the irritating qualities of excess heat. Camels, with their costlier tobac- ° 


cos, give you extras that you won't find in any other cigarette—even a slower 
way of burning that means extra smoking per pack (see panel at right). 


GET THE EXTRAS“ 
WITH SLOWER-BURNING 


TH | GAR ETTE 0 COSTLI TO BACCO S Copr., 1940. R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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